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Editorial, 


HESE vacation days afford opportunity for the 
young minister to learn the language of the 
people. Let him try to speak directly to the 
people of the rural community where he is staying 
by arranging for religious services on village 

common, in school-house, or in the unused town hall. 
As he looks the farmer and fisherman straight in the face, 
and speaks as man to man, he will find himself all uncon- 
sciously taking on a more direct style, and speaking in 
simpler phrase. His power and influence will grow in 
almost the proportion that he learns to address his hearers 
in familiar language. Our ministers can do far more mis- 
sionary work than they now do if they will utilize the 
summer Sundays for out-of-door services, or gather to- 
gether on a week day the people in the neighborhood. 
In so doing they will increase their effectiveness and find 
their drawing power much greater when they return to 
their own pulpits. 
& 


Happy thought! Let us all stop talking, or even think- 
ing, about the tendency of this generation to stay away 
from church. What effect can it have except to give 
those who do not think for themselves a notion that it is 
becoming rather fashionable not to attend public worship, 
and so increase the evil that it laments? Enough has 
been said to rouse the latent energies of the churches, 
even if anything needed to be said of a matter so evident 
to those most interested in it. Beyond this the effect 
must be the same as that of continually telling a man that 
he looks ill. Suppose we form a conspiracy of silence, 
and set out upon a still hunt for the causes and the cure. 
Fither there is a cure or there is not. If there is, it 
surely does not lie in mere lamentation; and, if there is not, 
lamentation will do no good, and will only spread the 
pessimistic spirit. The best way to cure non-attendance 
at church is for every one to attend. “‘How simple, yet 
how sufficient!’’ Why have we not thought of it before? 


ot 


THE men and women who were young at the time of 
the Civil War learned one meaning of the word “‘patriot- 
ism’ in a way that no books can teach. Children who saw 
their parents send away cherished stores of blankets and 
household supplies, and who helped economize in ordi- 
nary household comforts that hard-earned money might 
thus be sent to the soldiers in the field, to say nothing of 
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the more costly sacrifices of the times, did not need to 
hear much talk about the duty of quick response to the 
call of one’s country. That was the time of action and 
direct object-lessons. Yet the real meaning of patriot- 
ism needs exemplification as much to-day as then, and 
the teaching of it should be widened to include more than 
has yet been attempted. Our native-born young Ameri- 
cans need this quite as much as the little new-comers 
whom we teach in our schools to pledge allegiance to the 
flag of their adoption. 


GENUINE patriotism is not exhausted in the enthusiasm 
that is awakened in times of desperate need nor in the 
purpose to uphold the rights of a single section or country. 
Patriotism should see with clear eyes, even when it dis- 
covers excellencies in other lands and faults in its own. 
The real patriot desires no monopoly of freedom for him- 
self, but, taught by his own feelings, his heart beats with 
indignant sympathy when he hears of oppression any- 
where, whether its victims are white men or black, in 
America or in Armenia. He has no sentiment for his own 
country that would lead him to commit an injustice to 
advance its interests. He knows, indeed, that it is impos- 
sible ever to advance its interests by injustice. 


Sd 


As to the resignation of President Hamilton of Tufts, 
the explanation given in the newspapers is that the col- 
lege “had reached a point now where the services of a 
man of practical business experience rather than a clergy- 
man were needed.”’ This seems to be the case with many 
other colleges. The clergyman as an educator seems to 
be removed to the back seats. To raise money appears 
to be the chief business of a college president; but, if the 
business of ministers continues to develop along the present 
line of financing their churches, they will soon catch up 
with the requirements of ‘‘educational’’ leaders, and the 
pulpit will again be plundered even by colleges that must 
make endowment their chief aim. ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you”’ is apparently an outworn 
commandment. 

ad 


Tue action of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church showed the courage of its conviction in reaffirm- 
ing its ban on amusements. ‘There is certainly not less 
need for watchfulness in the matter than when the pro- 
hibition was first made. ‘The theatre was never attended 
by so many people as in this age of more abundant money, 
and, while in its upper range it was never so pure, in its 
lower it could hardly have been ever more foul. The 
moving-picture shows have the same latitude of merit, and 
the dance-halls were never more alluring or insidious. 
Nevertheless, youth must play, and the consequences of 
the absence of recreation are in some ways as serious as 
those of the presence or even abuse of it. Can the ban of 
a church, in a generation less sensitive to what the church 
thinks than any previous one, contend successfully with 
the natural needs of youth? ‘The most that the prohibi- 
tion can hope to do is to make young folk lean to the side 
of caution, unless, indeed, it tempts them to concealment 
and to less safe amusements than those which thoughtful 
and careful parents would permit. 


Pd | 
A RECENT writer on the condition of the English 


churches makes a good point when he says that the total - 
number of worshippers in the churches of a city, on a 


given Sunday, does not fairly represent the number of 
persons who are interested in religion. 
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those—a considerable and generous class—who rent 
pews or contribute to the support of churches, but never 
are found in them, there should also be reckoned in those 
who go more or less regularly, but are not constant, who 
were not at church on the day of reckoning, but may have 
been there the Sunday before or after. How many min- 
isters would take the census of any one service as showing 
the actual number of persons interested in their churches? 
It is time that such facts should be brought forward, for 
of late there seems to be a certain eagerness to proclaim 
a general laxity in church attendance, partly from a lean- 
ing in many minds toward pessimism generally, and partly 
as a consolation to those who are interested in any church 
for the decline which is evident there. Next to disproving 
an accusation comes a certain satisfaction in retorting 
that everybody else is doing the same thing. 


a 


THE statement of Judge Fawcett of Brooklyn, that out 
of nearly three thousand people tried in his court not one 
“was at the time of the alleged offence, or ever had been, 
an active member of the Church,” is interesting, whether 
it prove that good people go to church or that the church 
makes people good. It is surely true that, taking any 
community as a whole, the people of good character are 
connected with the churches. This proposition may be veri- 
fied by a general survey of any neighborhood. It is still 
possible to urge ancestral habits, conventional ideas, or 
social ambitions as explaining the fact, and a distinction 
may be drawn between the renting and the occupying 
of pews; but the large fact remains, in spite of much cur- 
rent talk and print, that there is in most people’s minds a 
natural association between character and church-going. 
This is all the more significant in the face of much sarcasm, 
not unfounded on observation, as to the unfaithfulness 
of many to their religious professions. 


The Value of Symbols. 


In this day we do not thank Savonarola and his minions, 
nor the iconoclasts of the sixteenth-century Reformation 
for destroying precious works of art, whether considered 
sacred or profane. The blind fury of reform loves to 
vent its rage on sensible objects of beauty and charm, 
and especially on those sacred symbols that have stimu- 
lated faith and hope and trust in pious souls for genera- 
tions. ‘The Puritan dominance in England and in this 
country led to the bare and cheerless church, with four 
walls, straight-backed pews, and a pulpit; and even 
church music had a hard struggle to maintain itself in 
some sects that saw in cold, unlovely sanctuaries a 
symbol of the presence of the Most High. 

Thus by the destruction of sacred symbols the world 
was made poorer for coming generations, and the spirit 
of sacred art was effectually broken, until to-day it may 
be called non-existent. The magnificent old church 
of St. Lawrence in Nuremberg was one of the few that 
adopted the reformed faith, and left all the Christian 
symbols still intact, respecting and revering still its altar 
pieces, rich wood-carvings, saints’ statues, and pictures, 
and leaving the noble fabric that other ages had reared 
unharmed and complete. 

It was a beautiful spirit of tolerance that preserved these 
treasures at a time when such works of sacred art were 
generally called idols, and it was considered a religious 
duty to burn and destroy them. There is little talk 
of idol worship in our time, when even the fetish of the 
lowest savage is supposed to have some sacred signifi- 
cance. Human nature in all ages has demanded sen- 
sible images and signs to express to the eye its fealty, — 
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allegiance, reverence, and devotion. Our flag is no longer 
a cheap bit of bunting when it bears upon it certain 
emblems: it is a sacred, a revered thing that must be 
respected and defended with our blood. ‘The symbol 
of the cross has had an immense share in spreading 
Christianity through the world as a seal of conviction 
and adoption into the church, and bringing peace and 
hope to dying eyes. The Protestant sects, those that 
reject its use as idolatrous, have nothing to put in its 
place, no effective symbol for daily use and encourage- 
ment. 

Our liberal faith is perhaps too cold and unemotional 
because we have discarded all such help, have made bare 
the porches of the temple, and rendered plain and severe 
the sanctuary of the Lord. In all other respects we gladly 
appeal to the imagination. We fill our houses with pict- 
ures and images that might well adorn our churches. 
We have been so afraid of the sensuous and suggestive, 
we have gone to the other extreme of bare, unattractive 
interiors, if not of positive ugliness. The symbols that 
touch the heart and uplift the spirit are left outside the 
church door. 

The ritualists, when they made their memorable break 
in the English and American churches, undoubtedly 
felt an instinctive desire to discard the Puritan ideal 
and make a direct appeal to the spiritual and material 
beauty that floods the world and is religiously inherent 
in all things. It was incidental, of course, to reinte- 
grating in their faith some discarded doctrines and usages 
of the old Mother Church that seemed to them helpful 
in the religious life; but most of them stopped at a 
half-way house instead of pushing on to the ultimate 
goal. We may think their position mainly puerile, 
but certainly they might teach us something as to the 
effectiveness of lovely colors, the glory of beautiful and 
harmonious decorations. 

We talk of making our churches homelike, and we forget 
so to adorn and dignify the place of worship as to give the 
impression of a church home. Meagreness, paucity, 
the absence of beautiful images and colors save in a few 
mediocre windows, separate the ordinary church from the 
idea of welcome. In fact, there is no place where one 
feels less at home than in the church. We visit it for a 
few hours during the week. We do not live in it. We 
wander in one of the great cathedrals of Europe, such as 
St. Mark’s at Venice, and the place preaches to us. Its 
deep religious significance needs no spoken words. Its 
sanctity and significance inheres in the very stones. 
Its vast riches make no separate appeal. It is the total 
effect that impresses us for life, and grows only more 
vivid, more appealing with the lapse of time. The 
reverence that inheres in the fabric, its abundant orna- 
ment, its multiplication of symbols, speaks in a great 
world language. It matters not so much what rites are 
performed there. It is all ours to weave into our con- 
sciousness that we may bring away a great impression. 

The tendency of the day to make churches social 
centres, to add to them new attractions, to lead people’s 
feet toward the house of God, seems to indicate a decided 
change in church architecture. The gloomy side of 
religion, its darkness, its fear and dread, have for cen- 
turies furnished the chief symbols of many sects. The 
dim religious light of the sanctuary has been lauded as 
the true aspect, where a reverent spirit can worship. 
But the movement toward light, air, cheeriness, even 
joyousness, is no less religious and far more sanitary; 
and, when the church actually becomes a social centre, 
a place toward which the people will gladly flock, it will 
not be surprising to see religious art returning to adorn 
the walls. It is customary to say that the age of scepti- 
cism and unfaith has killed this form of art once so ardent, 
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so full of inspired and inspiring life. But we forget that 
Puritanism has been its enemy for long ages, that it has 
had no incentive, no encouragement to put forth its 
powers. But the germs have not died out of human 
nature, and in the new time when faith again becomes 
vital it seems more than probable that the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture joined to architecture will again come 
to find a welcome in our churches. Then the tradition 
of the holiness of a dim religious light will disappear. 
Our churches will no longer be lighted by gas at noonday 
to use up the oxygen and accentuate the notoriously 
bad ventilation of our sanctuaries. Then the blessed 
light of day may, we hope, be looked upon as the holiest 
symbol of the Most High. Yes, our God is a God of 
radiant light instead of darkness. He comes on the 
bright beam with all its seven strands of color, and no 
longer demands from his worshippers the closed ark, 
the secret cavern, the mystic veiled chamber, or the 
gloom of the Egyptian temple. 


The Law of the Little Things. 


The act which is spontaneous from the heart is the 
one which will do the most good to him who tries to help 
his fellow. ‘The thought which is for another will be the 
best thought for the thinker, and the sacrifice which is 
made for mankind will best ennoble the individual making 
it. When the vicarious atonement is nO more in the 
world, man will rise to the position of being his own 
arbiter, saving always that he is within the boundaries of 
his finiteness. 

So it is that with rewards and punishments gone from 
the world, with the man acting in his own behalf, there 
will appear a better way than if he does the righteous 
thing only as he is compelled. Compulsory morality, 
like compulsory religion, is of no good in the development 
of the man after he has attained to the point of per- 
ceiving the true human relations. ‘There may be virtue 
in the “hangman’s whip to haud the wretch in order’’ 
who is not able to perceive the beauty of the ordered 
relations in the light of love and self-sacrifice, but to the 
man of this attainment the whip is but a mockery; and 
so it is that a society based on the Golden Rule, with no 
thought of the future reward save as this may come in- 
cidental to the performance of duty, will produce the 
highest state of a civilization based on love. 

There will be in this state of social relations a great 
obeisance to unselfishness. The man will do the kind- 
ness with a zest. He will have no fear of the future. He 
will know that eternal punishment is, like capital punish- 
ment of the present day, a thing whieh is wrong in itself. 
He will know that to return good for evil will produce 
the highest state of society. He will act on the convic- 
tion that, though he may have all eternity in which to 
redeem himself from the bondage of sin and wrong-doing, 
still it will be better for him and his fellows if he treats 
them with kindness now. 

It is worth while to consider this stage of growth in man, 
for by it he rises to immeasurable heights and touches 
the divine in bis human relations. He becomes not the 
poor object of God’s afterthought, but a part of the evolu- 
tion of the divine purpose. Being this, he holds his acts 
up to the gauge of a disinterested beneficence, and thus, 
judging himself, he is divine also. Not to him is there 
need for the whip and the goad. He finds his highest 
delight in doing for the others who are now on earth. 
This life, being fraught with all the consequences of right- 
doing and evil, is made a part in the endless chain of being. 

Not half understood is the purpose of the Mighty One. 
But this must be the end,—the divine unity of all. Taken 
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collectively, nature with the myriad of worlds in the as- 
cension must represent with their myriads of perfecting 
beings the whole of the divine. To be a part in this won- 
drous chain of life, to do the deed which soonest perfects 
the human nature, which soonest moulds and makes more 
perfect, more like the divine whole, this must be the 
mission of the individual. 

The mind staggers in attempting to understand or even 
to imagine. But it immediately falls back on the old 
proposition that whatever is is right, and thus the very 
simplicity of the lowly human loves is the law which is 
greatest and holiest and most satisfying. Living in this 
world and doing the plain duties must therefore have in 
it a divine significance and be the most precious allot- 
ment given to man. Just to live by the Golden Rule, 
then, under the new light of the divinity in and around 
man ever active and purifying, is to live sublimely and 
to attain that plane nearest the throne of the Eternal 
Good. Once man bows to love and duty, all else becomes 
pleasure; and there is naught in life which is burdensome 
beyond his ultimate peace and joy. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Schools. 


The President of the Association has the pleasure of 
serving as an officer or member of the Board of Trustees 
of several schools in which Unitarians have a large in- 
terest. 

The Hackley School celebrated its commencement on 
Friday, June 7, and a large company of friends had a 
glorious day on the beautiful hilltop which is crowned by 
the school buildings. Hackley has had another pros- 
perous year. A class of fourteen boys has been graduated 
and scatter next year to no less than eight different col- 
leges. ‘The school maintains all its high standards and 
will next year be served by the same admirable teaching 
staff. The Goodhue athletic field, which will develop 
the facilities for outdoor sports, is approaching com- 
pletion, and the whole splendid plant is kept up in the 
best possible condition. ‘The school now has an estab- 
lished reputation and retains its own unique and dis- 
tinctive atmosphere. 

The graduation exercises of the Tuckerman School 
on May 22 ended the fourth year of its regular work. 
In reviewing the past ten months the Dean notes that 
more than eighty speakers have addressed the School, 
including those regularly employed on its staff. Ministers 
from greater Boston, experts in different lines of thought, 
and others successful in particular branches of church 
or Sunday-school work, have helped in the growth of the 
cause for which the school stands. ‘There have been 
twenty-four persons regularly connected with the school, 
six of whom were candidates for its diploma or certificate. 
Seventeen other students have been in regular attendance, 
and sixteen Alliances were represented at the lectures on 
Unitarian History given by Dr. Crocker. This total of 
fifty-seven students does not summarize the influence of 
the school nor the extent to which it is now known, for 
through the successful work done by its graduates and 
the efforts of those who have seen the need of such a 
school from the beginning the interest of many is being 
turned to the working out of parish and Sunday-school 
problems with the help of trained workers. ‘The outlook 
is bright for permanent positions for skilled persons, 
earnest and eager to be of service in our parishes. During 
the summer the Dean may be addressed at 25 Beacon 
Street and can make appointments for interviews with 
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those who desire to know more of the work and its possi- 
bilities. 

The schools at Shelter Neck and at Swansboro, N.C., 
have completed the work of their first year since incorpo- 
ration under the name of the Carolina Industrial School. 
The teachers in both schools were well equipped, earnest, 
and interested in each child under their care. The 
school year has been lengthened from the four-month 
term of the free public school in the rural districts to six 
and a half months. Next year it may be extended to 
eight months if sufficient funds are available. The sum 
of $2,500 has been given by a generous friend with which 
to build a new school-house at Shelter Neck. Plans 
contributed by Bellows and Aldrich of Boston provide 
for a very attractive building containing three class- 
rooms, one of which can be used for manual training and 
industrial work and a large-assembly hall. This is 
now being built upon land recently acquired, partly by 
purchase and partly by gift from.Mr. and Mrs. L. T. 
Hanchey. in 

The opening of Kimball House has helped the work of 
the School at Shelter Neck. This was a partly built 
house on the Moses Kimball Industrial Farm, purchased 
two years ago. Last summer it was furnished as a 
six-room building and furnished in a simple, attractive 
manner as a dormitory for girls who come to the school 
from a distance. Several young men from homes thir- 
teen to thirty-five miles distant have found employment 
on the neighboring farms in return for board while at- 
tending school. It is hoped that some good friend of the 
school will make it possible to provide accommodation 
for such youth by the building of a simple dormitory 
for the boys. 

Through the energy and forethought of Rey. Mr. Key 
the school has been provided with a generous supply of 
potatoes and other vegetables, dozens of jars of canned 
and preserved fruits and pickles, and with a large quantity 
of well-cured hams, bacon, sausage, etc. A fine Jersey 
cow was given by a friend from Providence, R.I., who had 
come down to visit and remained several weeks to help 
with the house-keeping. Barrels of provisions and 
groceries have been donated by northern friends. Some 
of the neighbors have given a turkey, a few chickens, 
eggs, etc., and several quilts have been made for Dix and 
Kimball Houses. Desks, a kindergarten table, and chairs 
were sent by a friend in Cambridge, Mass. A sewing- 
machine came from Worcester, Mass., and a number of 
barrels of books, clothing, and household furnishings from 
Alliance Branches and friends. A full set of crockery was 
given the school through the small contributions of many 
friends at the General Conference in Washington last 
October. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., and from Baltimore, Md. 


During Mr. Key’s visit north last fall many gave sub- 


stantial proof of their interest, and with the money much 
needed work has been done on the property at Swansboro. 
A galvanized roof has been put on Salem Cottage, repairs 
made on the Emmerton school-house, the fence repaired 
and renewed where necessary, and new out-buildings pro- 
vided. A democrat wagon with removable seats has 
been bought for use at Shelter Neck; a stronger horse 
procured in place of the one given Mr. Key two years ago; 
Kimball House has been painted, and the property both 
at Swansboro and at Shelter Neck is taking on a respecta- 
ble and thrifty appearance. ‘Taxes on the property have 
been remitted by the county authorities because used for 
school purposes. 

A gift from Mr. Garver, one of the Trustees, purchased 
an old-fashioned hand loom, and another gift from a friend 
in Jamaica Plain provided warp, harness, etc., so that 
soon after the school closed fifteen rugs had been made 


This was supplemented later on by a gift from. 
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on it, and each home in the neighborhood had one as each 
woman was allowed to weave one if she prepared the filling! 
Already much interest has been awakened in this part of 
the industrial work, and ambition aroused which eventually 
will lead to increasing comfort in homes heretofore lack- 
ing even in the necessities of life. 

he social Saturday evenings at Dix House have brought 
the young people together under good auspices and taught 
them much while giving them a good time. At Swansboro 
a night school for young men who were busy during the 
day, either in the mill or fishing, and a boys’ club have had 
their helpful effect on old and young. It is quite im- 
possible to gauge the results of all these efforts which 
interested workers have put forth in behalf of these com- 
munities. Already something has been accomplished— 
more remains to be done. The equipment of the manual 
training and class rooms, seats for the assembly hall in 
the new school-house, the salaries, living and travelling 
expenses of the teachers, the upkeep of the school prop- 
erty, including the wages of the farmer, will require about 
$3,000 for the coming year. With the continued generous 
support of its friends the Carolina Industrial School 
can meet these fine opportunities for useful service and 
help the white youth of Eastern North Carolina to come 
into their rightful heritage. 

The Proctor Academy at Andover, N.H., held its com- 
mencement exercises in the week of June 16. The 
account of the work and prospects of the school must be 
postponed until later. SamueL A. Evior. 


Current Topics. 


THE Democratic National Convention, which opened 
its proceedings on Tuesday, June 25, promised at the be- 
ginning of the present week to descend into history as 
the most protracted struggle in the annals of the party. 
On the 42d ballot, which was cast early last Tuesday 
morning, Champ Clark, the speaker of the House, and 
Goy. Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey were apparently 
hopelessly deadlocked, and it was not until the 46th 
ballot that Gov. Wilson was finally nominated. ‘Through- 
out most of the balloting all three of the leading candi- 
dates—Speaker Clark, Gov. Wilson, and Oscar W. Under- 
wood, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House—maintained their relative standings with 
remarkable tenacity, and it was only on the 30th ballot, 
cast last Monday afternoon, that Gov, Wilson caught 
up with his rival and forged ahead by a small margin, 
which he increased practically with every ballot that 
was cast until shortly before the convention adjourned 
for the night, when he began to sustain small losses, and 
corresponding gains became apparent in the column 
credited to Mr. Clark. se 
‘ ‘ , 

THROUGHOUT the sessions of the convention William 
J. Bryan, thrice the nominee of the party for President 
_ of the United States, was a potent, and perhaps a domi- 
nant, factor in its deliberations. From the opening of 
the proceedings Mr. Bryan gave it to be understood 
that he was unalterably opposed to the nomination of 
what he termed a ‘“‘reactionary,” and that he would 
employ all the power at his command to place at the head 
of the ticket a man about whose progressivism there 
should not be the slightest doubt. His views on this 
subject were incorporated by the convention in a resolu- 
tion, assed by a majority of almost three-quarters of its 
mem ership, pledging the party against the selection of 
any ‘candidate for its standard-bearer who should be 
aa obligations to, or in sympathy with, Thomas F. 
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Ryan, August Belmont, J. Pierpont Morgan, or any 
other person identified with the ‘‘interests.”” In the con- 
struction of the platform, too, Mr. Bryan demonstrated 
his continued leadership in his party by exerting a deci- 
sive influence in the framing of the leading issues to which 
the national democracy will stand committed in the com- 
ing election. 
ad 


THE Chinese republic executed an unexpected flank 
movement on the so-called “six-power group” at the 
beginning of last week, by declining to accede to the terms 
for a loan of $300,000,000 which the bankers representing 
Great Britain, Russia, the United States, France, Ger- 
many, and Japan had elaborated and signed in Paris a 
week earlier. The chief objection offered to the pro- 
jected loan by the Chinese government is the financial 
supervision which the foreign bankers seek to estab- 
lish at Pekin. Another condition which the Chinese 
find to be repugnant to their sense of independence is 
the proposed reorganization of the Chinese salt monopoly, 
which the prospective creditors are apparently trying to 
seize as security for the proper application and eventual 
repayment of the loan. These two features of the inter- 
national scheme Pekin rejected without equivocation. 
As a counter-proposal, designed to meet the immediate 
financial needs of the new republic, the Chinese negoti- 
ators suggested a loan of about $70, 000,000, to be paid 
in by next October. ‘This loan, it is specified at Pekin, 
shall be free from the onerous conditions imposed by the 
“six-power’’ transaction. 


A NEW and somewhat well-exploited effort is to be 
made by Germany to bring about a better understanding 
with Great Britain. The agent of the projected peace 
movement is Baron Marshall von Bieberstein, the re- 
cently appointed ambassador to the court of St. James 
in place of Count Paul Wolff-Metternich, whose recent 
retirement is ascribed to a realization in Berlin that his 
activities have been coincident with a notable increase 
of friction between the two nations. ‘The London Times, 
in a recent issue, expressed the hope that the change of 
personnel at the German embassy would result in a 
change of Anglo-German feeling. In seconding the 
pacific motion made by the Tzmes, the Berlin Lokalan- 
zeiger observes that the Germans entertain “the further 
hope that Baron von Bieberstein may succeed also in 
teaching the English to understand Germany’s wishes 
and hopes.” ‘The Lokalanzeiger confesses its inability 
to comprehend how the English can possibly think that 
Germany, ‘‘a guardian of the world’s peace” for forty 
years, is building a great navy “‘with the sole idea of 
falling upon her neighbor at the first opportunity.” 


ad 


FRANCE is not the only civilized country in the world 
where a dwindling birth-rate is causing anxiety to a 
patriotic government. In the vigorous commonwealth 
of Australia, the hope of the British empire, the records 
of the collectors of vital statistics have shown for several 
years past a state of affairs that has prompted the au- 
thorities to seek a legislative remedy for a demonstrated 
evil. In opening the Parliament recently, Lord Den- 
man, the governor-general, thus put the issue: “Al- 
though there has been a very marked increase in immi- 
gration, to which the land tax and the general policy of 
my advisers have largely contributed, they regard the 
rate of increase of the population with the deepest con- 
cern. ‘The birth-rate is too low for a young country. 
My advisers, considering men and women the greatest 
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assets of a nation, have decided to propose a maternity 
grant to the mothers of children born in the common- 
wealth.” ‘The experiment in Australia, it is needless to 
say, will be observed with the closest interest by the 
legislators and scientists in Paris who are contending with 
a similar national danger. 


Ir is predicted that the danger to life and property at 
sea will. be reduced fully fifty per cent. by a plan of in- 
ternational action proposed by Willis L. Moore, chief of 
the Weather Bureau at Washington, and accepted by the 
convention on wireless telegraphy held in London last 
week. The scheme provides for the compulsory re- 
porting by wireless of weather conditions at sea by the 
ocean liners of all nations, all ships on the westward half 
of the hemisphere relaying their information to Washing- 
ton, and those on the eastward hemisphere, to London. 
The collated facts, it is planned, shall be employed as 
data for the estimate of the speed and direction of storms, 
to be furnished to navigators from central bureaus. 
Legislation enabling the weather bureau to establish the 
projected service will be sought at Washington without 
unnecessary delay, and, if the appropriation is promptly 
forthcoming, it is Mr. Moore’s intention to have the new 
system of forecasts to navigators on the Atlantic in opera- 
tion before a twelvemonth is past. ‘The London meteoro- 
logical office has shown itself receptive to Mr. Moore’s 


roposal. 
R wt 


Russia’s determination to rehabilitate her sea power 
at much cost, after the crushing blow which it suffered at 
the hands of the Japanese in the late war, is indicated by 
the recent voting by the Douma of an appropriation of 
$650,000,000 for a reconstruction of the navy over a 
period of years. The government’s proposal for the 
credit was bitterly opposed by the advanced elements 
in the chamber, but the naval programme was finally 
voted by the overwhelming majority of 228 to a paltry 
71. So convincing was the patriotic plea presented by 
the premier, M. Kokovtseff, that even the Polish and 
Mohammedan members, perpetual irreconcilables, were 
recorded for the measure when it was put upon its pas- 
sage. The scheme of reconstruction includes the es- 
tablishment of naval bases in the Baltic, at Reval, and at 
Sveaborg, off Helsingfors. It is the intention of the 
government to initiate the new navy by the immediate 
construction of four armored cruisers, eight lighter 
cruisers, thirty-six large torpedo craft for the Baltic, and 
eighteen submarines. 


Brevities, 


No education is too good for a mother. She will find 


chances to use all she knows. 


Failure is relative. To the true, brave soul there 
can come no real defeat. ‘The stars in their courses fight 
for him, and the universe is on his side. 


Asolo celebrated the centenary of Robert Browning by 
the placing of a tablet on the little house in which the 
poet lodged, and naming, ‘In token of Asolo’s love and 
gratitude, the street in which he last lived and worked, 
Via Roberto Browning.” 


There is a wide difference between a “railroad crossing”’ 
and a ‘‘cross-road railing,’”’ and yet both phrases contain 
exactly the same letters. It is simply in the way in 
which the letters are put together. All men contain the 
same elements, brain, muscle, bone, life. It is the man- 
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ner in which these are combined in the business of living 
that makes one man good, another bad, one useful, the 
other useless. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Problems of Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I ask for space to say just a word as to these frequent 
articles, found in the magazines of late, on the so-called 
decline of the church. Some are by clergymen who wisely 
do not sign their names. Others are by laymen who do 
undersign their words of little wisdom. 

If I had the power, I should like to invite them all to 
join any one of the Unitarian churches I know much about. 
If they would accept my invitation, their pessimism would 
vanish in a reasonably short time, making due allowance, 
of course, for their individual dispositions. Every Uni- 
tarian church I know of has problems, but they can be 
compared to the growing pains of youth. The problems 
these complaining clergymen and laymen set forth can 
be compared to the dying pains of old age. 

Perhaps it would be wise if, instead of trying to prolong 
the life of that which is so full of incurable pains, they 
should enter the activity and get the healthy viewpoint 
of a Unitarian church. Their energy then would be 
expended in helping to solve the living problems which 
are to be settled only by a reasonable faith. 

MAXWELL SAVAGE. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


Mountains of India. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I supplement with a few lines what Mr, Reed 
says about Darjeeling, in the lower Hamalayas, north 
of Calcutta? He was unfortunate in visiting the place 
at a time when fogs veiled the western view, and he could 
get no glimpse even of Everest, with its 29,000 and odd 
feet altitude, but fortunate that he got a glimpse of Kang- 
chenjunga (I adopt Freshfield’s spelling of it). A few 
years ago he—an experienced Alpine climber, and a 
climber of Elbrus in the Caucasus—and his party 
travelled north of Darjeeling to the Thibetan border 
and ‘“‘circumnavigated’’ Kangchenjunga, his book on 
that journey presenting some of the most magnificent 
photographic reproductions, including that mountain 
and its neightors, ever published. On that visit, which 
lasted for weeks, he had perfect weather for seeing at 
their best all those great peaks and masses of rock, ice, 
and snow. Everest is visible, over a nearer peak that 
seems higher, from the Darjeeling neighborhood; but it 
is more than a hundred miles to the west, and the Nepalese 
refuse visitors access to it; are so persistent in refusing 
that the British have entered into treaty stipulations that 
their solitude shall be observed by all Englishmen, 
though a British representative resides at Kanmandu, 
their capital, not very far from Everest. But Kangchen- 
junga is a wonderful mountain, happily not on Nepalese 
territory, and can be visited if a crossing of Nepalese 
territory be not involved. The mountain lies north of 
Darjeeling, not west of it. Everest lies to the west. 
Neither is Kangchenjunga the second highest mountain 
in the world. It is the third highest, so far as known. 
The second, Mt. Godwin-Austen (or K2, on the great 
East Indian survey), lies perhaps a thousand miles to 
the north-west of Darjeeling, in the Karakorum Himalayas, 
not very far from Pinneer Peak, which Sir Martin 
Conway ascended, and which he concluded was fully 
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23,000 feet high, though it seems clear, now that it is 
several hundred feet under that altitude. Godwin-Austen 
is admittedly higher than Kangchenjunga, and next to 
Everest. The extreme altitudes of those regions are 
illustrated by the fact that Freshfield, in the journey 
spoken of, was near a Pass, on or near the Thibetan border, 
the Johnsong La (La meaning Pass) of an altitude of 
22,000 feet! And of course the surrounding mountains, 
including Kangchenjunga, were all higher. On the way 
north from the capital of Kashmir, far to the north-west,— 
that is, on the westerly route to the Karakorum Hima- 
layas,—travellers pass almost under a peak, almost 
isolated, which Col. Durand, in his “Making of a Fron- 
tier,” alludes to. An affluent of the Indus, flowing into 
it to the north, near the apex of the great northern curve 
it makes among the glacier peaks, is the Astor River. 
Durand says that on a low outlier of this great solitary 
peak, Nanga Parbat, he looked down nine thousand feet 
to the foot of the mountain, at the Astor, and up thirteen 
thousand to the summit, so that he had before him a 
clean rise of more than four miles, with a view to which 
the Alps furnished no parallel. GEORGE R. BISHOP. 
New York Ciry. 


A Memorial to Richard C. Humphreys. 


The death of Mr. Richard C. Humphreys ends a long 
life of unselfish service. For over half a century he has 
been active in good work, going in and out among us, 
helping the sick, the poor, the unfortunate, joining in 
every undertaking for the benefit of his native town and 
city; and doing it all with unaffected simplicity and un- 
tiring industry almost unparalleled in the annals of the 
community. His patient perseverance in kindly service 
was not only a continual blessing to the poor, it was of 
infinite worth and value to the whole community. 

It seems fitting, therefore, that his fellow-citizens 
should unite in some permanent tribute to him, and that 
this should be in a form that would help to perpetuate 
his work as well as his memory. 

It is proposed to raise a permanent memorial fund, 
to be known as the Richard C. Humphreys Memorial 
Fund, to be held by the Trustees of the Permanent Funds 
of the Dorchester Relief Society, Incorporated, of which 
he has been president for nearly thirty years and to which 
he contributed largely during his life and in his will, the 
income to be used for the sick and poor of Dorchester 
without restrictions. Dorchester now contains 100,000 
people, one-sixth of the population of Boston. It has no 
adequate charity fund for the relief of the sick and worthy 

or. 
penal who have known and revered this good citizen, and 
wish to join in a tribute to his memory or are interested 
in the future welfare of the old town of Dorchester, may 
send their names to the undersigned, accompanied by 
any amount, however small or large, they may be inter- 
ested or able to give, or may send to Miss Charlotte E. 
Caldwell, assistant treasurer, 45 Alban Street, Dorchester. 


Committee. 


-Joun F. Moors 

Mrs. FranK K. Nasu 
FRANK K. NasH 

J. Homer PIERCE 


ArtHurR ADAMS 
Mrs. Cuas. L. BRIGHAM 
Miss CAROLINE §. CALLENDER 


Gro. H, Ex.is Dr. Cuas. P. Purnam 
Dr. W. E. FERNALD CHARLES E. ROGERSON 
J. W. FretD Rev. PETER RONAN 


Everett H. SHARP 

Wo. Q. WALES 

STEPHEN H. WHIDDEN 

Epwarp B. WILDER 

Gro. G. Braprorp, Chairman, 
50 State Street. — 


] 


Mrs. Emity A. FIFrELD 
Rey. RocEr S. Forsgs 
Wm. P. FowLer Viet 
Miss HELEN KIMBALL 
Rey. ARTHUR LITTLE 

J. Grarron Minor 
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Caesarem Vehis. 


BY CHARLES A. BARNARD, 


I asked of Fate that I might know what wage 

I, her unwilling thrall, should have at last, 

As the just guerdon of my vassalage, 

When all life’s pageantry should be o’erpast. 
From her dread clutch should I at length be free, 
To wander at my will through star-strewn space 
To find my goal? But there came back to me 
Nor word nor sign from her averted face. 


But, when at length she turned in sullen wrath, 
And, in a whirlwind of adversity, 

Hurled all her unleashed furies on my path, 

And with tumultuous ruin compassed me, 

Till all my longings and my hopes were cast 

To the fierce winds, while from the sheltered quay, 
Over the harbor bar, my bark at last 

Was blown upon a wild, uncharted sea, 


Then rose in me a mightier than Fate, 

A soul set free, by life’s deep mysteries taught 
To scorn earth’s fleeting shadows while we wait; 
And this, its trumpet call to me, I caught: 
“Thou bearest thine unconquerable soul. 

What dost thou fear? Stars in their courses wait 
On him whose dauntless spirit spurns control. 
Arise! Iam the Master of thy Fate. 


“Led am I by the power divine that binds 
The Pleiads in the celestial fields, and holds 
Orion in his bands; and those whose minds 
Are staid on God he evermore enfolds 
In perfect peace. The spinning world doth swing 
Full-orbed on to the dawn; and I, thy soul, 
Serene shall hail its morning light and sing, 
And lead thee on victorious to thy goal.” 


An Old Norfolk Church. 


BY MARY FIFIELD KING. 


East Anglia is rich in great cathedrals and fine old 
churches, and in Norwich especially, which from the time 
of the Conquest till the Reformation was a city of spires: 
we, who delighted in these things, found a feast spread 
before us. 

Aside from the cathedral itself, which is counted one 
of the mighty among the English minsters and of course 
overshadows everything else, there is in Norwich a very 
curious and interesting parial church, St. Peter Mancroft. 
It stands in the busiest market centre. The original 
edifice was of very ancient date, a contemporary of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, but since the Reformation simply known 
as St. Peter Mancroft. 

The name Mancroft, we learned, is variously inter- 
preted, but is generally considered to have come from 
Magna Crofta Castelli, the church in the great croft or 
field of the neighboring castle. It was one Earl Ralf de 
Gauder, a Norfolk man born, who founded the original 
church in the Norman castle croft on land given to him 
by the Conqueror. Earl Ralf shortly after this allotment 
rose up in revolt, and his church and lands were given 
elsewhere. For three hundred years it was in the gift of 
Gloucester Abbey. It passed through many changes till 
1455, when the old church was mostly pulled down and the 
present one built during the stir and tumult of the Wars of 
the Roses. A century slipped away, and Henry VIII.’s 
drastic orders for suppression brought it perilously near 
destruction; but, as in the case of many others, it was 
bought back from the king by the townspeople, and the 
living has ever since been in the hands of the parishioners. 
The prosperity brought to Norwich by the Flemings, and 
their industries, soon made St. Peter’s exceedingly rich, 
even more so than the cathedral, and its services were of 
great magnificence. This much of its history we gleaned 
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from our books as we stood in the shadow of the ancient 
walls enclosing the graveyard. 

The imposing gray mass of the church in its setting of 
hoary gravestones and dense trees stood on a knoll 
directly in the midst of the town’s busiest street. Close 
by the wall a coster urged on his willing donkey with a 
heavy load of vegetables. ‘The great Norfolk dray horses 
pulled and strained up the incline, while a butcher’s boy, 
with a medieval wooden tray darted under their noses 
and through a short cut in the churchyard. A sun- 
burned Norfolk farmer and his wife rolled along in their 
high-wheeled cart; a flock of sheep and a picture-book 
shepherd in a blue frock scattered through the street; 
and the solemn old church looked down at the moving 
life below, watching and protecting just as it had done 
since Norwich was a little fenland village, sending out 
the big boom of its clock and chimes to mark the passing 
hours. 

The interior was striking in its broad spaces and lofti- 
ness, with a beautiful stretch of roof some sixty feet from 
the pavement, supported by fernlike groining, the many 
windows of the clerestory giving an effect of great light- 
ness. ‘The corbels were half figures of angels reaching 
far out from the wall. All the arches and pillars were of 
very fine work. ‘The extreme length was over two hun- 
dred feet, with transepts containing two splendid chan- 
tries, one to John Cosyn, a citizen of Norwich in 1328. 
In this chantry were held the strange ceremonies connected 
with the election of the Boy Bishop; but one must journey 
to Salisbury to see one of the effigies of this quaint official, 
as tombs were erected only if the child died in office. 

The west end of the church was largely occupied by 
enormous doors which are never opened on account of the 
draught. At the east end a huge window, mostly of very 
old glass, made a beautiful mosaic of color on the chancel 
floor. Some of the panes had the ancient picture still 
complete: others were made up of pieces and patched 
fragments. An amusing picture of the Birth of Christ 
Showed the Virgin on a bed of straw with two old-time 
braziers at her feet, such as were once made in Norwich, 
the Infant being let down by a scarf from heaven, and 
Joseph, of no account whatever in the event, represented 
as a hump-backed dwarf seated near the braziers. 

Other treasures were very ancient and handsome 
brasses, a font with old carved woodwork, a fine piece of 
tapestry under glass on the north wall with the date 1753, 
and a beautiful painting of the Angel delivering Saint 
Peter. We noted the name of Mr. Talbot Peapes, as 
showing one pronunciation of the sly old diarist’s name. 
Several worthies of Norwich had left to the church prop- 
erty in the town or sums of money in exchange for per- 
petual anniversary remembrance with “placebo, bell, and 
dirge’’ and mass of requiem. ‘These are religiously kept 
up, much to the verger’s disgust, as in one case the bell 
must be rung at four o’clock in the morning. ‘This last 
was in the will of Sir Peter Rede, who, just before his death 
in 1568, lost his way at night on the marshes about Nor- 
wich and was guided home by the church bell striking 
four. Alas for the dead hand! ‘The early morning bell 
was found disturbing to the dwellers about Mancroft and 
is now rung only often enough to maintain the be- 
quest. 

The twelve fine bells of Mancroft have often been heard 
in wonderful change-ringing exploits. The tower has the 
oldest “peal tablet” in existence, telling how the Norwich 
scholars in 1715 rang that most incomparable peal called 
‘“‘Gransir Bob Triples.” A peal of ‘“‘Grandsir Cators”’ 
was rung in 1837, of great celebrity. One bell is named 
Melchior. 

Most interesting of all was the story told by the verger 
of the famous Norwich physician, Sir Thomas Browne, 
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author of the classic ‘‘Religio Medici,’ whose statue is in 
the churchyard, and whose dust, or most of it, lies in the 
chancel. Dr. Browne was an early advocate of crema- 
tion, always fearing the disturbance of his ashes. What 
he feared came to pass during repairs. His body was 
found, and the head carelessly tumbled about till it finally 
rested in the local museum. Recently Dr. Osler from 
Baltimore, now of Oxford, has provided a beautiful casket 
for the relic. 

Another scientific doctor finds commemoration in 
St. Peter Mancroft, and this is Sir J. E. Smith, M.D., who 
founded the Linnean Society. His widow, Dame Pleas- 
ance Smith, lived till her one hundred and fourth birth- 
day. Both were strong Unitarians, and it is considered 
a real sign of grace that they have permanent records 
in this noble church. 

The tiny dark sacristy had many objects of great in- 
terest. Beside a piscina was a curious niche, or recess, 
where the housel, or eucharist, should it become musty 
or improper to be received, was burned, and the ashes 
placed under the altar. The gross controversy which 
drifted into such questions as whether a mouse eating the 
host received God arose from inquiries into the use of 
these chimneyed recesses. 

A queer painting of Saint Paul showing a malignant 
little devil sticking a thorn into the apostle’s knee was of 
great age, and there were several splendid flagons and 
patens and gold cups, only one, however, dated 1543, 
having survived the various plunderings in the time of 
Edward VI. A superb standing cup with cover was the 
gift of Sir Peter Gleane, mayor of Norwich in 1615. 
Several beautifully illuminated manuscripts of the Epistles 
and a manuscript Bible of the time of Chaucer were other 
treasures. Many very old coins had been dug up in the 
churchyard. 

The earliest church register showed long entries of 
burials from the plague, which after Queen Elizabeth’s 
visit to Norwich almost halved the population. The 
crowds had brought disease and death with them. Of 
very human interest was the baptismal entry of the little 
waif ‘““founde in ye church yarde”’ and given the name 
of Peter Mancroft. This was in 1600. 

Once again in the outer air and sunshine we lingered 
yet a moment till the melodious voice of the tenor bell in 
the chimes told the noon hour, and then, with a wave of 
farewell to Sir Thomas Browne sitting placidly on his 
pedestal, we were soon back in the street, with old Man- 
croft but a memory. 

Norwicu, Enc. 


The Right of Free Speech. 


We Americans believe in the right of free speech, but 
mostly without asking why it is a right. The right of 
free speech arises out of the right of free thought. Ina 
barbarous and superstitious world there is little thought, 
and still less freedom to express it. "The beginning of 
thought is the beginning of civilization. As soon as 
thought comes, it wants to be expressed. The thinking 
man wishes to share his thoughts with other men. In 
fact, he can hardly think at all without speech. No con- 
certed social action can be taken, even in a flock of crows, 
without speech first. Don’t let us despise talking. It 
helps, on the whole, to make the thinking straight. 

The world has slowly learned that all progress goes 
with freedom of speech. ‘This lesson has been learned at 
the cost of the lives of innumberable martyrs. Our free 
government, for example, has arisen out of the thoughts 
and ideals, and finally out of the bold speech of men who 
suffered imprisonment and death at the hands of tyrants 
or of the ignorant multitude for the sake of their opinions. 
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A humaner religion has come to prevail likewise, be- 
cause men and women ventured their lives to speak out 
against prejudice and priestcraft in behalf of their faith 
in the ‘‘Eternal Goodness.’”’ New moral laws, as, for 
instance, against slavery, against gambling and the al- 
cohol evil, and for the monogamic home, have had to win 
their way against a tide of popular indifference or ancient 
savage habit, and at the risk of those who first thought 
out and proclaimed a new standard. 

Even our science has had to make its way at almost 
every step in the face of the prejudice and bigotry of those 
who cried out that ‘‘the earth is flat,’ and put their fin- 
gers in their ears against every new thought. 

Is not this freedom dangerous? Is it not liable to 
abuses? Of course. What good thing is not liable to 
be abused? ‘The child can hardly learn a new game 
without risk of being hurt and hurting others, too. Our 
faith in free speech is like our faith in the child. It goes 
back deeper still to a faith in the essential sanity of the 
human mind, in righteousness at the heart of men and 
at the heart of the world, in the final harmony between 
goodness and truth, in the integrity of the universe. 

To the cry of those who fear error, to the timidity of 
those who dread the discomfort of discussion, or appre- 
hend the disturbing results of new teaching, new methods, 
new processes of social development, new views of re- 
ligion, we cheerfully answer: Let in the light! The more 
light the better. We hold that, with half a chance to get 
expression, truth is mightier than error and will prevail. 
We challenge any and every error to come out into the 
open, and bare its eyes to the light. ‘To prejudice, igno- 
rance, and misunderstanding, on whichever side they are 
arrayed, we say, Open your eyes! To all kinds and 
conditions of men we say, Learn to be frank and open- 
minded and kindly withal, as befits civilized men. 

How far does the principle of free speech go? It cer- 
tainly has limitations. Thus, you have no right to force 
your thought upon the ears or the eyes of unwilling neigh- 
bors. You cannot stop them on the street corners and 
compel them to hear you. You must “hire a hall,” or 
obtain a corner of the Common, where those may come 
who choose. You cannot malign and abuse men, or say 
what you would hold it an outrage or insult for another 
to say to you. You cannot, obviously, use obscene and 
shameful language in public places. ‘These limitations 
simply check passion and animalism and insanity in the 
interest of the common humanity. They do not limit 
thought. 

We ought also easily to agree that no one has a right 
to incite his hearers to do violence, to rob or burn or kill. 
No sane person would probably claim such a right. Such 
incitement is not the expression of thought, but of the 
passion of war. We need, however, to be careful not to 
confuse two different offences. Excitable orators are 
apt in the heat of discourse to say foolish, false, and hate- 
ful things. Ugly words may be made to bear a very 
sinister construction. The speaker may come under 
the ban of the law for such words. He may deserve to 
be stopped in his speech or arrested. He doubtless ought 
to be asked on the spot to explain what he means by such 
words, in which case (so tonic and wholesome is publicity !) 
he would probably wish to retract them or to translate 
the violence out of them. | 

The danger is that, when hot words, always imperfectly 


- understood and reported, are used, as in the case of Ettor 


at Lawrence, and then something dreadful happens after- 
wards, the wrathful public seeks to find a scapegoat, to 
connect the words of one man with the somewhat remote 


act of another, and to construct an abuse of language, not 


premeditated to any definite end, into a capital crime. 
perely. there is crime enough in the world without man- 
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ufacturing constructive crime, which, like indirect dam- 
ages, no human tribunal is wise enough to adjudicate! 

“Do you mean, then,’”’ some one asks, “‘that we should 
tolerate the public advocacy of new and revolutionary 
changes in the order of government and society, the ideals 
of Socialists and Anarchists?” 

Well! We tolerate now, on the one hand, Roman 
Catholic teaching, which certain Protestants of the A. P. A. 
stripe, led by the narrow urgency of their logic, construe 
as fatal to free institutions, and on the other hand we 
tolerate the opinions of Mr. Ingersoll, which extreme 
religionists, by similar logic, deem quite destructive to 
moral character. 

The result is a more moral and religious world than that 
which harbored the Inquisition. In most instances the 
men of the hated opinion prove to be better citizens than 
their haters think they ought to be! 

Let the talkers, then, talk themselves out on every 
subject upon which men have thoughts. Do not suppress 
them and drive them into dark corners and make martyrs 
and heroes of them. Let them discover whatever weak 
points there are in every institution, not excepting the 
courts or the churches. Will anything that deserves to 
endure be harmed by question or criticism or the free play 
of thought upon it? ‘The fact is, to question and to keep 
on questioning is the way to learn, not alone for academic 
persons, but for all men. Whoever denies this had better 
go to live in Russia or Turkey.—Rev. Charles F. Dole, in 
The Boston Globe. 


“Of One.” 


Jesus, thy teachings oft have made me smart 
When I have failed in love for fellow-men. 
Siddartha, grief has been my portion when 

Thy selflessness has taught my feverish heart 

Its vain ambitions. When some coward start 
Has seized me, thou, Mohammed, then 
Hast stirred to bravery. Thy moral ken, 

Confucius, spurs me when I fail life’s better part. 


O saviors many, of time old and new! 
Alike ye lead from darkness to the light. 
O words as high within my own calm breast! 
No less ye summon Wisdom to pursue. 
Still sound, O clarions of love and right, 
Till I win Freedom serving your behest. 
—James H. West. 


Church Housekeeping. 


BY EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR. 


One of the wisest women of our day, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, somewhere writes, “Familiarity so dulls the edge 
of perception as to make us least acquainted with things 
and persons forming part of our daily surroundings.” 
The intimate contact with the people and things that 
constitute the dramatis persone and form the setting of 
our every-day existence blinds us to their virtues or 
their shortcomings, their beauty or their ugliness. 

It is the common observation of all that those who 
live continually in the near presence of the mountains 
and the sea fail in large measure to appreciate their 
natural beauty and grandeur. On the other hand, the 
dweller in the city slum is not greatly distressed by an 
environment which to the casual visitor from the coun- 
try appears intolerable. 

In our own homes is it not the experience of most that 
we gradually become accustomed to objects and con- 
ditions which, if observed in a neighbor’s household, 
would provoke unfavorable comment? Who of us has 
not at some time, on returning from a more or less ex- 
tended visit, been surprised at the dilapidated appearance 
of wall paper or carpet, or been astonished to perceive 
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that the covering of the favorite armchair has worn wo- 
fully threadbare during our absence? Has it? Not at all. 
The armchair is to all intents and purposes just as it 
was when we left home. It is we who have had our eyes 
opened and see things as they really are. Truly “fa- 
miliarity is a magician cruel to beauty, kind to ugliness.” 

True as all this is in the home, it is even more notice- 
able in our churches, where a divided responsibility 
or an unfortunate lack of any sense of responsibility 
whatever too frequently breeds indifference and neglect 
on the part of the regular attendants to the serious detri- 
ment of the church and its influence in the community. 
Few are likely to be greatly impressed by a religious 
service, however good, amid surroundings that grate 
upon the sensibilities in the matter of cleanliness and 
reasonable order. It is usually not a question of money, 
but of intelligent observation and care. 

Some years ago the writer had occasion to spend a 
Sunday in one of our larger cities. Following his usual 
custom, he sought out, with a friend, the Unitarian 
church. It proved to be a large and imposing masonry 
structure. A tablet on the outer wall proclaimed that it 
occupied an historic spot. Shown by a kindly usher to 
a pew on the broad aisle where we could comfortably 
both hear and see, the first and natural impulse was to 
look about at the surroundings. The congregation, 
though small, was made up of that well-to-do and cult- 
ured class one expects to see in our churches. The 
thing that most impressed and depressed us as strangers 
was a certain general dilapidation of the church and 
its furnishings, which exerted a most dispiriting effect 
not lessened by the characteristically bare and formal 
service which followed. A richer service, better music, 
and the presence of flowers could not, however, have en- 
tirely counteracted the impression produced by the 
tattered carpet, the outworn, soiled hymn-books, the 
stained and faded tinting on the walls, and the thread- 
bare covering of the pew cushions, all too clearly dis- 
closing their interior construction. It was not so much 
the existence of the worn-out books and furnishings that 
troubled us: these, under certain conditions, might readily 
be pardoned. It was rather that these good people who 
could well afford the slight outlay necessary to improve 
their surroundings did not seem to care to do so or 
indeed appear to appreciate there was aught amiss. As 
we left the church, we felt decidedly blue and said to 
ourselves, “Never again!’’ Others may possibly have 
felt the same. 

Another somewhat similar instance, this time in the 
country. One of the most beautiful towns of Mas- 
sachusetts, much frequented by artists and summer 
visitors, is the fortunate possessor of an unusually fine 
specimen of the New England meeting-house. One 
Sunday morning in early August we attended services 
in the ancient edifice. Conducted to a seat near the 
centre of the church, it was with some surprise and 
doubtful pleasure that we found the pew already occu- 
pied by the sexton’s broom and a small pile of dust and 
papers, the result of the Saturday sweeping. ‘The effect 
on the visiting worshipper was, to say the least, some- 
what disconcerting. Later investigation revealed the 
fact that four of the rear pews were partially filled with 
cordwood. ‘The church boasted a gallery but little used, 
the front of which had been “decorated’’ for the previous 
Whitsunday service with leaves and flowers, forming 
an inscription doubtless suitable t» that season of the 
year. With the passing of the many weeks of summer 
the foliage had gradually withered and fallen, until 
at the time of our visit it would have tested the skill 
of the ablest philologist to determine, from the remain- 
ing, dangling shreds, what the original sentiment had 
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been. We tried, but had to acknowledge defeat. Here 
again it was clear that the congregation perceived noth- 
ing incongruous in such conditions, and here again it 
was not a question of money, but of indifference, fostered 
by familiarity. 

The exterior surroundings afford another index of the 
respect and reverence we accord to our churches. In 
one of our Boston suburbs there stands to-day a church 
which offers a good example of the too prevalent indiffer- 
ence in this regard. ‘The building, which has consider- 
able architectural merit, is unfortunately located, so that 
the entrance to both church and parish house face the 
unkempt back yards of a block of one-story wooden 
stores, which yards are, as usual, the convenient recept- 
acle for old barrels, waste paper, and similar rubbish. 
The only separation between these yards and the path 
leading to the church door is.a wire fence of the most 
invisible variety which leaves the*casual observer a little 
in doubt as to the real owner of the débris referred to. 
It is safe to assert that not one member of the congre- 
gation worshipping in this place would for a moment per- 
mit any such eyesore to exist at the front door of his 
home without at least an effort to conceal it. 

In marked contrast it is interesting to observe what 
has been done in a Roman Catholic parish near at hand. 
Here again the yards of adjoining business premisés 
formed an unsightly entrance to the church, but the 
expenditure of a comparatively small sum in planting has 
converted the pathway into an almost parklike bower of 
tall poplars, brilliant sumac, and barberry completely hid- 
ing not only the offensive yards, but the stores as well. 

As an indication of how very little in the way of money 
is required to accomplish wonders in the way of such 
natural beautification, the case of another small church 
in the same locality may be mentioned. When the 
building, which is of stone, was erected some years ago, 
the Sunday-school contributed ten dollars from its treas- 
ury for the purchase of vines. These were planted by 
the children, with the aid of the sexton. To-day the 
walls are covered with a beautiful mantle of green in 
summer and of flaming crimson and gold in the autumn, 
a cause for justifiable pride to the parish and a continual 
delight to the passer-by. 

Now the object of writing all this is not to proffer 
harsh or unfriendly criticism of any church or any per- 
son. ‘There is altogether too much of such sour fault- 
finding in the world to-day. ‘The purpose is rather, by 
the mention of a few concrete examples, to direct atten- 
tion to certain evident human failings and neglected 
opportunities solely with a view to bringing about an 
improvement in things as they now are, and perhaps to 
point the way to some possible remedies. 

In the case of the householder, it is desirable to break 
away occasionally from the familiar home surroundings, 
in order that on returning we may not only see more 
clearly things in their true light, but, taking advantage 
of observations made in our wanderings, may inaugurate 
improvements in home conditions, to the added comfort 
of all in the family. 

So in the churches, it is an excellent plan for those in- 
trusted with their care and maintenance to make oc- 
casional visits to other parishes, both inside the denom- 
ination and without, with the definite purpose of ob- 
taining from the experience of others suggestions for 
making the home church and its services more attractive. 
It is conceivable that in some instances it might be not 
an entirely visionary idea to invite some person of recog- 
nized taste and experience, quite outside the parish, to 
look into existing conditions and prepare a report with 
recommendations for improvements in building, grounds, 
services, and methods. Such a report would of course 
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be merely a suggestion, and its recommendations might 
or might not be adopted. It would, at least in a measure, 
satisfy such a longing as Bobbie Burns expresses,— 


“‘O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.’’ 


‘The chances are that some of the “findings in the case’’ 
might be highly beneficial. As churches and as individ- 
uals we are largely creatures of habit, prone to fall into 
tuts, mistaking a mere humdrum existence for real life. 
Bare existence whether in the individual or the church, is 
neither satisfying to ourselves nor attractive to others. 

Boston, Mass. 


Browning and the Ascent of Man.* 


BY JOHN R. SLATER. 


In this centennial year of Robert Browning, many 
shall bring their garlands of remembrance, wreaths of 
veneration, crowns of honor. Some shall offer the flowers 
of the fleeting spring, rich with the fragrance of eternity; 
but best of all is the tribute of the voiceless gratitude of 
the world. ‘This is the treasure of the humble; this is 
the incense of the poor, the benedictus of the aged, the 
trembling thankfulness of all the weak,—humble whom 
he has raised, poor whom he has guided into a rich in- 
heritance, aged to whom he has brought serenity and 
victory, weak whom he has lifted out of the depths. 
They know, but they cannot speak: they have learned 
to look up when the true light passes by. In Robert 
Browning they have beheld the glory of the imperfect. 
In his lyrics of the insurgent soul they have heard hope 
singing before the dawn: and there is no dark mystery 
of our night where the glimmer of his precedent torch has 
not revealed ‘‘a dim splendor ever on before.” 

Because Browning has chosen to be a pathfinder rather 
than a camp-follower, because he has loved the half- 
lights as well as the high-lights, he is the poet of the in- 
articulate majority. He is the poet of the unattained, 
the prophet of aspiration, the singer of a divine unrest. 
For the glory of the imperfect is a noble discontent, and 
it is to this that he leads us all. In every generation there 
is sure to be heard by the keen ears of youth some voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, ‘‘Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.” ‘Iwo generations ago it was the voice of Carlyle 
and Emerson. Later it was the voice of Matthew Arnold 
and George Eliot. And one called ‘‘Renounce,” and an- 
other called ‘Resist,’ and another ‘‘Reveal the hidden 


i soul.”’ 


For thirty years and more it has been Robert Browning 
who has been the prophet of ambitious youth,—not so 
widely as he might have been, should have been, if the 
world had not quibbled so obstinately over the mere form 
of his message. But still in many a life the summons of 
Browning has sounded when it should—in the morning. 
“Our low life was the level’s and the night’s—his for the 
morning.” — 

Many a young man and young woman at the age when 
limitations tend to beget self-pity have been shamed into 
action by his robust and wholesome philosophy of effort. 
Many a timid soul has been startled out of a cowardly 
resignation by “The Statue and the Bust.’’ The proud 
have by him been made conscious of the hidden seeds of 
corruption in the heart. ‘The tempted have been fortified 
by his doctrine of the moral emergency, the great moment, 
which tests and reveals the soul. ‘The strong have been 
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humbled and the weak ennobled. “He hath put down 
the mighty from their seats and exalted them of low de- 
gree.”” Inthe history of many a life it has been a line of 
Browning that has saved the day. 

And, indeed, that was his main business in the world,— 
to save the day. Other poets might picture the freshness 
of a morning like Pippa’s golden dawn; others might have 
drawn the silver grayness of Andrea del Sarto’s twilight 
mood; but Browning is also the poet of noon, the prophet 
of the day. He is a lover of the sun. He will be about 
when men are at their common business. The actual 
interests him not less than the ideal. Dreamers he loves: 
doers he loves not less. And it is because any eulogy of 
Browning takes naturally the form of exalting his ideal- 
ism that we may well pause to note his realism. 

We have often been told of his vision of human destiny, 
of his witness to the truths of religion. These are the goals 
of man, his ultimate goals toward which the individual 
strives or not as he may choose, but toward which the race 
moves irresistibly. But how about the journey? How 
about those who stumble by the way? ‘To how many is 
life a spiral stairway climbing a windowless tower to an 
unsuspected vision of God? To how many is it a groping 
for the heart of things, a searching for the one grand 
secret, a drawing inward to the central truth,—the cen- 
tripetal life? To how many is it a whirling away from all 
centres whatsoever, a centrifugal career which moves 
ever in tangents away from God, but cannot escape him 
because he is so strong? ‘These are the things that our 
poet pondered. Give man time and he will arrive,— 
of that he is sure; but what strange and fascinating ad- 
ventures of the soul there may be on the way! 

There are in Browning few fully awakened souls; few, 
that is to say, who fully awake before the closing hours of 
life. Paracelsus and Pompilia and the Pope and many 
others read the great secret by the light of closing day. 
Few, very few, read it earlier. The half-awakened soul, 
then, is Browning’s chosen province. He has it by right 
of discovery and exploration. He has mapped and 
charted it even to the shifting variation of the compass on 
each meridian. No journey is too hard that leads into a 
life, with its well-worn trails of habit and tradition and its 
rare footprints leading into the hills. He drinks at the 
secret springs of alien hearts: their gods he cannot worship, 
but at their shrines he can always kneel. He may despise: 
their deeds, but he can rarely despise them, they are too 
interesting. 

Fra Lippo Lippi, the scapegrace painter, arrested as a 
midnight roysterer and parleying with his captors, is not a 
very heroic figure. He may be in fact both contemptible 
and absurd, in spite of his ingenious defence of realism. 
Nevertheless, he yields surprising results in the sphere of 
soul, where his experience is supposed to be meagre. 


“Suppose I’ve made her eyes all right and blue, 
Can’t I take breath and try to add life’s flash, 
And then add soul and heighten them threefold? 
Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all— 
(I never saw it—put the case the same—) 
If you get simple beauty and naught else, 
You get about the best thing God invents: 
That’s somewhat: and you’ll find the soul you have missed, 
Within yourself, when you return him thanks.” 


How is that for the libertine lay-brother? Imperfect, 
sure enough, and not without a touch of glory. Does 
Browning, or does he not, love his Lippos better than his 
Angelicos? It is hardly fair to ask the question, because 
he for the most part left the Angelicos to those who were 
ready and able enough to draw them with unsullied halos. 
A lily that is only one in a garden of lilies, white amidst 
whiteness, pure in the sun, is beauty indeed; but a soli- 
tary lily with its roots in mud and its petals shining through 
ugliness is more beautiful for two reasons, because it is 
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rare and because it is victorious. Pompilia and Imogen 
are such flowers. In them the glory of the imperfect 
takes another form. In the former case we have the im- 
perfect, warring life of men and women conceived and 
born in iniquity, with the glory shining through. In this 
case we have the perfect soul in the midst of an imper- 
fect world and the glory shining all around on every side. 
In many ways does this interest of Browning in the 
transitional stages of human progress show itself. In 
Paracelsus, for example, we have the glory of the imper- 
fect shown in the scholar’s thirst for boundless knowledge, 
a noble thirst, but limited; while in the figure of Aprile 
the poet we get the imperfection of emotion not sufficiently 
guided by knowledge. In Andrea del Sarto we get the 
paralyzed will, the self-limited ideal, limiting the perfect 
technique. 
“Tn this world, who can do a thing, will not; 
And who would do it, cannot, I perceive: 


Yet the will’s somewhat—somewhat, too, the power— 
And thus we half-men struggle.” 


Andrea knows well enough that ‘‘a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?’’ And the very 
fact that he knows it and cannot forget it keeps him from 
utter degradation. Man is tormented by. the infinite. 
Time and change forbid him to seize again the vanished 
moment, which alone he can know to have been truly 
good. What then? Shall it be the melancholy of Swin- 
burne and all the poets who sentimentalize over a faded 
rose? ‘This is Browning’s reply: 


“Nothing can be as it has been before; 
Better so call it, only not the same. 
To draw one beauty into our heart’s core, 
And keep it changeless; such our claim, 
So answered—never more! 


Simple? Why, this is the old woe o’ the world; 
Tune, to whose rise and fall we live and die. 

Rise with it, then! Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 

His soul’s wings never furled!”’ 


Here, then, is the imperfect under the limitation of 
time,—the impossibility of seizing the moment; and its 
glory consists in rising on the crest of the wave of change 
instead of sinking in its trough. 

Well we know the other and transcendent glory of which 
Abt Vogler sings:— 


“All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist, 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour.”’ 


This is the familiar side of Browning’s philosophy of 
failure of compensation in the perfect life beyond. It 
has been so often emphasized that there is no need for 
me to dwell upon it. The point I make is that the glory 
of the imperfect is not all in the future. Part of the glory 
of earth is the hope of heaven. ‘The other glory of earth 
is the struggle of earth. “Why stay we on the earth 
except to grow?”’ asks Cleon the poet. 

The broken arc yields vision of the perfect round, it 
also yields motion. Both are good: each depends on the 
other, the ideal on the act, the act on the ideal. ‘This 
interaction must be emphasized because Browning has 
occasionally been misinterpreted at this point. Strange 
as it may seem to those who really know him, he has been 
called the apologist of failure, the eulogist of the incom- 
petent, the sentimental praiser of idle dreams. Says 
Rabbi ben Ezra: 

“All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me— 
This I was worth to God whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 

“This I was worth to God,”—not to the world, not to 
myself. Here is surely no ground for cheating one’s 
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vanity with the idle dream that our aspirations without 
effort amount to anything in this world ‘or the next. 
It is no easy doctrine, but a great and terrible challenge, 


that sets up as the measure of a man his highest ideals,— | 
his measure, his standard, his judgment day; not his 


credit, but his debit, not his assets, but his liabilities. 
Surely the self-deceived who rest in a fool’s paradise of 
sentimentalism shall be delivered at such a judgment 
into an everlasting bankruptcy. No, it is the glory of 
the imperfect according to Browning; not that the imper- 
fect will be counted by a kindly judge as something other 
than what it is, but that we shall be judged by our striving 
rather than by our succeeding in a world where real suc- 
cess is rarely possible. 

The philosophy of life under such a view of it amounts 
simply to this: Live in the sight of perfection; but live 
also according to your limitations and make them serve 
your ends. This formula will cover the problem of real- 
ism and idealism in art; the problem of soul and body in 
human conduct; the problem of intellectual limitations 
in human thought; the problem of revealed and unre- 
vealed truth in religion; the problem of the ideal and the 
practicable in the Christian religion under current forms; 
the problem of insurgent democracy in the Italy of Brown- 
ing’s day; and a dozen other situations that might be 
named. For every one a poem should be read to get the 
special answer to the general question, How shall we put 
the most into life and get the most out of it, being such 
creatures as we are? 

What Browning aims at is in the noblest sense a modus 
vivendi. ‘The more abundant life is his ideal,—life lived 
fully and richly and as clearly as clouds permit. With 
him faith is a march in the dark with the road unknown. 
The difference between him and other poets of doubt is 
that he does not particularly care whether there is a road 
or not. If there is not, he will make one,—anything to 
get ahead, anything to shorten the halts and delays of the 
journey. 

It is in this splendid restlessness that he complements 
that other great spiritual leader of our time, Matthew 
Arnold. With both, life is a great adventure; but for 
Arnold it is stern and dangerous and often sad and some- 
times beset by a mocking self-despair, while for Brown- 


ing it is full of the robust joys of conquest and discovery, 


bright with the lure of the future, resonant with bugle 
and drum. And both are equally for the forward march. 
Both will abolish frontiers. Both would bring the in- 
visible full into play. 
As for doubt, it is to be transcended rather than con- 
quered. Doubt is the largest element in our imperfec- 
tion, larger than our weakness or our ignorance. ‘The 
glory of it is that it keeps us going toward the sun behind 
the cloud, and, while we are going, the cloud breaks into 
rifts when we least expect it. Even Bishop Blougram, 
the worldly ecclesiastic, cannot keep his doubts untouched 
by faith :— 
“How can we guard our unbelief, 

Make it bear fruit to us?—the problem here. 

Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul.’ 


Yes, there’s a sunset-touch! 


warnings to our souls to prove we are meant to be like 
him. A sunset-touch; a touch of the starlit midnight of 
the northern seas, with the decks awash and the last 
boat casting off! ‘‘He helped a lady’s maid over the rail, 
waved his hand, smiled, stepped aside, and then waited.” 
Who? 


When we are sunk in com- 
monplace and sordidness, somehow God’s wireless flashes’ 


Oh, only Major Butt or Colonel Astor, or some 
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other holiday knight of a decadent age! And the band 
played hymns, so they say. What was the hymn? 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee’’ or the tune called ‘‘ Autumn”’? 
Accounts differ; but it is generally agreed that they 
played hymns, and that they were rapidly getting nearer 
to God. 

The imperfect sailed on the Titanic and glory somehow 
emerged. Itis easy for us to see it there because the stage- 
setting was impressive. In the commonplace drama 
of every day Robert Browning saw the wonderful and 
ever-new divine revealing itself. ‘There is clay every- 
where,” exclaims the young sculptor in ‘‘ Pippa Passes’; 
and out of the clay comes not miriness, but a dream. 
The aspiration of Caponsacchi is :— 


“To have to do with nothing but the true, 
The good, the eternal—and these not alone 
In the main current of the general life, 
But small experiences of every day, 
Concerns of the particular hearth and home; 
To learn not only by a comet’s rush, 
But a rose’s birth; not by the grandeur, God, 
But the comfort, Christ.” 

But enough has been said to make it clear why the 
dramatic imagination of Browning dwelt on the individ- 
ual. For it is by individual variations that the species 
ascend. Human destiny is the power of an endless life. 
Human history is, therefore, the history of the momentum 
of soul overcoming the inertia of matter. At every stage 
it fascinates Browning, not with the detached interest 
of the mere psychologist, but with the eager wonder of the 
seeker for souls. ‘The good, the bad, and the great ma- 
jority neither good nor bad, interest him whenever he 
can see them in the critical moment when life’s meaning 
is registered. If the equation yields a negative quantity, 
he regrets it, of course; but he is far from desponding, 
because the general sum of things is constantly expanding 
toward infinity. 

After the hundred years our poet of the human struggle 
stands beholding the works of his hands. He stands 
between two great stairways leading up into the light. 
On the one, behold his motley company of besotted 
artists and wrinkled philosophers, his generous thieves 
and his mocking agnostics. ‘These are on the lower steps, 
and some would fain turn back, but they cannot, partly 
because he motions them on; partly because they are 
curious to see what is upstairs; chiefly in some cases, if 
it must be confessed, because they are pushed upward 
by the throng below. 

Higher up are purer faces and more enlightened eyes, 
more of soul and less of body. High, very high up, with 
their faces all aglow, stand three: Pompilia, with the 
watrior priest beside her, and Pope Innocent gazing 
benevolently down upon them and upon all the climbing 
multitude below. ‘The Rabbi is there, Paracelsus too, 
with Aprilehandin hand. Abt Vogler and Master Hugues 
move dreamily on. Cleon is there, talking at last with 
Saint Paul. David with his harp is there, beside the great 
bowed figure of a ruined king. Balaustion finds herself 
in strange company, but Euripides is quite at home. The 
stately Alkestis leads a still groping Admetos by the hand. 
Pheidippides, the Marathon runner, is near the top. A 
girlish figure all in white stands a little apart in the 
shadow of the curving stairway. Canit be Evelyn Hope? 
She is with Pippa, and the poor little Phene, the Greek 
model, is just below them. 

All these and many, many more I see upon that vast 
stairway of the world,—the great and the humble, the wise 
and the foolish, heroes and cowards, beautiful and ugly, 
spotless and defiled, but all climbing, climbing into life. 

here is no room for angels to ascend and descend upon 
this Jacob’s ladder, it is so full of folk. And there he 
¢ stands, their creator, casting a fond glance at the men 
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and women of his dreams, but far more absorbed in the 
stairway across the room. For there are the men and 
women of to-day. It is the unnamed multitude of all 
that rise. It is the army of a true salvation, the company 
of those that are on the way to God. They stumble 
and turn back, but they do not retreat. ‘“‘How very 
hard it is to be a Christian.’”’ Those who seem to near 
the top and “‘look for crowns to fall, They find the tug’s 
to come—that’s all.” 

Upon this spectacle the poet gazes with serene approval. 
For here and there the people on the two stairways rec- 
ognize each other and smile a welcome. Some unknown 
spies Pompilia and is straightway transfigured. Some 
worn old man reads in the rapt face of Ben Ezra something 
that brings him peace. And the poet loves to watch them 
all. Now and then he glances up at the blaze of light 
above, now and then through the open doors into the 
outer darkness, but chiefly at the rising columns of the 
dead and of the ever living. 

Is he not still the captain of all brave souls? Wherever 
the feet of the young men are on the high ways, wherever 
timid hearts awake at the sound of the trumpet, wherever 
the watchmen wait eagerly for the morning, Browning is a 
welcome guest. He makes men capable of doing what 
they know well enough how todo, ‘There is the literature 
of light and the literature of powers. His is of both sorts. 
If he is to speak to us of the twentieth century, he will 
surely utter his thought as he did long ago,— 


“‘Make new hopes shine through the flesh’ they fray, 
New fears aggrandize the rags and tatters 
To bring the invisible full into play.” 


Or, perhaps, now that he is more familiar with heaven 
than with earth, he will put it in holier words: “If we 
live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 


Spiritual Life. 


Never fear to bring the greatest comfort to the least 
trouble and the largest inspiration to the smallest duty. 
Phillips Brooks. 


ed 


He who thinks he can find within himself the means of 
doing without others is much mistaken, but he who thinks 
that others cannot do without him is still more mistaken. 


Rochefoucauld. 
wt 


To go on cheerfully with a petty round of little duties, 
little avocations, to smile for the joy of others when the 
heart is aching, ... who does this, his works will follow 
him. He may not be a hero to the world, but he is one 
of God’s heroes.—Canon Farrar. 


yd 


Wherever that spiritual greatness that was in Jesus 
has become known, it has operated like a second conscience 
in the world, on the one hand making men conscious of 
their own weaknesses, and on the other hand filling them 
with a profound realization of the infinite possibilities 
that lie within each human soul—A. W. Martin. 


od 


God has so ordained it that we should learn to bear 
one another’s burdens; for there is no one who has not 
some defect, no one without some burden, no one inde- 
pendent of others, no one wise enough of himself. But 
we ought to bear with one another, comfort one another, 
help, instruct, and advise one another.— Thomas @ Kempis. 
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God’s Benedictions. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE. 


Talk all you please about the masses, 
Beauty shows no regard for classes, 
And lovely roses bloom as sweet 
Along some grimy pauper’s street, 

As on the rich man’s lawn; 

And smiling dawn 

Breaks in full day o’er lowly head 
As bright as on the palace-bred. 


Such gorgeous beauty at the door 
Of this grass hut! 

No blossoms open wide 

Their precious store 

For private seeing; 

No petals hide 

Their tints from any human being; 
No grace is shut 

Out from the joyance of the poor. 


Weak, palsied hands may sow the seed 
And ragged children water it, 

Which, as it springs, will take no heed, 
But prove as beautiful a flower 

As opens in the prince’s bower, 

With fragrance just as deep and pure 
As gold or silver could procure. 


Thank God for that, at any rate, 

In the confusion of debate 

On social wrongs and betterment, 
God’s glories come alike to all, 

On rich and poor, on great and small 
His tender benedictions fall. 


Tue Docrorace, Hawatt. 


His Mother’s Apron-strings. 


They were never taut, unless, when he 
was a little boy, he used them as thongs to 
bind her as the ‘“‘white captive’ when they 
“played Indian.’ Indeed, his mother was 
sometimes criticised because she held them 
too slack, leaving the little fellow to his 
own devices. Her fear that, when the hour 
of freedom struck, he might slash and toss 
them away in the joy of independence had 
influenced her to give him a share of that 
independence as the childish years melted 
into youth and youth approached manhood. 
“Vou are spoiling him,” folks said, but her 
instinct was her safe guide. ‘The boy might 
be restrained by love, but not by bonds which 
by and by he could break. 

So the years sped, and the friendship be- 
tween mother and son strengthened, and the 
ties that bound them to each other held 
firmer as life hurried on. He had not been 
given to her by birth, though his baby head 
had rested on her breast; but the dear mother 
who bore him and died could not have loved 
him more. 

People said,—poor people who did not 
know the joys of adoption on both sides,— 
“How queer that he should still be tied to 
her apron-strings!”? ‘They did not say which 
was the slave, because really there seemed 
no compulsion either way, the strings were so 
slack. 

It was always the same, when he was at 
school in France (sending her a postal card 
every day), or at boarding-school in his own 
land; in the public high school, or at college; 
in the university, or away in the forest and 
among the mountains busy with government 
duties,—the bonds that held mother and son 
together were lightly worn, yet through them 
ran an electric cord that pulsed as it felt the 
heart-beats of the two. 

The mother was twoscore when the baby 
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boy came into her arms. She is now nearly 
threescore and ten. The Psalmist’s limit 
stands in full sight of her still unabated 
vision, ‘The son is in the prime of his 
strength. I saw them the other day as I 
passed through Canada. Which one had 
gathered up the apron-strings and drawn the 
other I could not tell, but here they were, 
one coming from the South and one from the 
East, for ten days of Indian Summer on a 
Northern lake. I accepted their hospitality 
and saw the comradeship between them. 

A log cabin with an open fire was their 
shelter. ‘The surrounding hills were gleam- 
ing with frost, and the mountain-tops were 
hooded with snow; but the sun smiled on 
the wintry landscape as the fire in the cabin 
cheered the hearth. Life in this little camp 
was at its simplest. A farm a mile away sup- 
plied milk, butter, eggs, and honey, and a 
neglected garden still held potatoes, beets, 
carrots, and onions, all to be roasted in the 
hot cinders and ashes, while a shivering cab- 
bage yielded up its heart forasalad. Biscuit 
browned before the fire and, drenched with 
cream and maple syrup, made the “guiltless 
feast,” as Goldsmith’s hermit calls it, sur- 
pass those described by Latin poets. Agate- 
ware dishes, washed and wiped in compan- 
ionship by mother and son, matched the 
homely fare. ‘Ticks filled with oat straw, 
with heavy blankets, furnished the beds, 
whose only luxury consisted of white-covered 
pillows. 

Peace reigned within and without. No 
human sound reached the cabin hidden in 
the woods, ‘The wild things drew near un- 
afraid, for no gun would frighten them thence. 
Loons and ducks plashed in the cold water 
of the lake. Wild geese honked their way 
southward in a great ‘‘V’’ overhead. In the 
cedar-bush partridges were feeding, while 
robins, chickadees, blue jays, and crows were 
rejoicing in the prolonged Indian Summer, 
and bear and deer were not far off in the 
denser wood. 

I came upon mother and son unexpectedly 
as I walked over the hills. The sound of 
sawing drew me down to a pretty growth of 
young pines. They were trimming up the 
trees. The mother would saw off the 
branches within her reach,—which would not 
be very high up,—and the taller, stronger 
sawyer would take the upper limbs. It was 
a picture one does not see every day. ‘The 
beautiful trees will remember it as they spread 
out their arms to wider air and sunlight. 

Another day I found them, one on each 
side of a fallen ash, which, stroke by stroke, 
they were cutting up into fireplace lengths 
with a great cross-cut saw, while the wind 
played through the gray locks of the one and 
over the curly pate of the other. 

When next I saw them, they were far out 
on the lake in a canoe, each with a paddle, 
and I heard a cautious old man, who was 
collecting eggs for the fish-hatcheries, sing 
out to her, ‘‘Ain’t ye afeard to be out in a 
canoe in winter?”? and I heard her quick 
response, tinged with pride, ‘‘Not when I 
am with my son.” ‘The blue jays in the 
maple top shrieked with delight, and the 
fish-hawk, swooping down for a black bass, 
tumbled over himself with pleasure. They 
were all birds of one feather. 

With a lantern to guide me down the stony 
path, though the full moon ought to have 
done it, I made bold to seek their cabin 
after the early shades of evening had fallen. 
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A glorious fire roared up the chimney, before 
which the son was stretched out in creature 
comfort. A good light was on the rustic 
table, and in a low chair the mother was read- 
ing “Pickwick” ‘aloud! No daily paper 
penetrated into their corner of the silent 
world. 

The ten days’ holiday must be over now, 
and mother and son again separated by weary 
miles, with the din of trolley cars and auto- 
mobiles in their ears. Only a memory of 
the Indian Summer remains, but it will 
remain long enough, perhaps, for the legend 
to be handed down to generations yet to 
come, that “papa and grandmamma went 
camping in winter, just by themselves, be- 
cause he was tied to her apron-strings.”— 
Isabel C. Barrows, in the Outlook. 


Literature, 


Hon. Exvmau Roor’s FIsHERIES ARBITRA- 
TION ARGUMENT. Edited by James Brown 
Scott. Boston: The World Peace Founda- 
tion. $3.50.—In his now famous address at 
Washington, on Dec. 17, 1910, before the So- 
ciety for the Judicial Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes, in which he made his great 
plea for the arbitration of all international 
differences which could not be settled by reg- 
ular diplomatic negotiation, President Taft 
said: ‘‘ What teaches nations and peoples the 
possibility of permanent peace is the actual 
settlement of controversies by courts of 
arbitration. ‘The settlement of the Alabama 
controversy by the Geneva Tribunal, the 
settlement of the Seals controversy by the 
Paris Tribunal, and the settlement of the 
Newfoundland Fisheries controversy by The 
Hague Tribunal are three great substantial 
steps toward permanent peace, three facts 
accomplished that have done more for the 
cause than anything else in history.” It is 
singularly fortunate that at this particular 
time, when the minds of the American and 
English peoples are focused upon the subject 
of international arbitration as never before, 
we should be given the present volume, in 
which the last of the three great arbitrations 
so conspicuously referred to by President Taft 
is presented, in its history and in the argu- 
ment of Mr. Root, the leading American coun- 
sel in the case, with a completeness unex- 
ampled, as concerns provision for the general 
public, in the annals of great arbitration 
cases. Of the 674 pages of this imposing 
volume, 374 pages are devoted to the ex- 
haustive and powerful argument of Senator 
Root; and the other 300 pages are equally 
divided between the learned and illuminating 
historical introduction by Dr. James Brown 
Scott, of counsel for the United States, and 
the appendix, in which Dr. Scott has brought 
together a complete collection of the great 
mass of treaties and correspondence which 
preceded the arbitration, covering a period 
of more than a century, together with the 
full text of the award of the Tribunal. In 
consenting to the publication of his own argu- 
ment in this convenient and permanent form, 
Mr. Root regretted the impossibility to in- 
clude within the compass of a single volume 
the arguments of the other American as well 
as of the British counsel; but his own argu- 
ment is a comprehensive survey of the Ameri- 
can case, and the introduction and the ap- 
pendix put us in possession of the entire 
situation. Mr. Root’s American associates 
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were Hon. George Turner, Hon. Samuel J. 
Elder, Hon. Charles B. Warren, Hon. James 
Brown Scott, and Hon. Robert Lansing, 
the agent for the United States being Hon. 
Chandler P. Anderson. The American mem- 
ber of the tribunal of five was Hon. George 
Gray; and the complete list of members of 
the tribunal, together with the British agent 
and counsel, are given in the volume. The 
record shows impressively, as the editor 
emphasizes, how easily nations may settle 
long-standing and vital disputes by judicial 
means, if they are only minded to do so, 
and also that the good feeling marking such 
proceedings at The Hague not merely avoids 
the bitterness engendered by war, but draws 
the nations themselves and their representa- 
tives closer together. The award is grati- 
fying to friends of arbitration everywhere, 
he says, “because an historic controversy, 
coincident with the independence of the 
United States, and which at times seemed 
not unlikely to result in war, was decided 
by a tribunal at a single session of little more 
than three months, and the question removed 
from the field of controversy. Small ques- 
tions only, it is said, are submitted to arbi- 
tration; and it is well that important cases, 
such as the Alabama claims and the North 
Atlantic Fisheries dispute, involving deli- 
cate and intricate questions of alleged national 
honor in the former, questions of internal 
and external sovereignty in the latter, be 
pointed to in order to make it appear, even 
to the unwilling, that there is no limit to the 
scope of arbitration if only nations wish to 
settle their controversies by an appeal to 
reason rather than by an appeal to the 
sword.” The volume altogether makes a 
profound impression by its record of the 
enormous amounts of faithful and pains- 
taking work on the part of the diplomats 
of the two countries for a century in the effort 
to arrive at good understanding and common 
ground. The work of John Quincy Adams 
and Secretary Evarts on the part of the 
United States was conspicuous; but the 
services of Mr. Root were pre-eminent. It 
was indeed a remarkable coincidence, as 
emphasized by Dr. Scott in the preface, by 
which Mr. Root, who as Secretary of State 
finally raised and.framed the issue, ap- 
peared as counsel and argued the case be- 
fore the International Tribunal. But it 
is the intrinsic value of his argument which 
gives it its great interest; and the sub- 
mission of it in this worthy and adequate 
setting will be welcomed with profound sat- 
isfaction, not only by the students of inter- 
national law, but by all workers for inter- 
national progress. EB. D. M. 


Votuntas Dex. By the author of Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia. London: Macmillan 
Company. $1.60 net.—The nearly three 
hundred pages of this book contain a great 
deal of excellent thinking touching the fun- 
damental problem of the ultimate nature of 
the universe and its relation to our human 
lives. It bears palpable traces of the influ- 
ence of Bergson, though the author, like all 
sensible students to-day, is not a ‘‘disciple”’ 
of Bergson or any other philosopher. Yet 
he does not impress us as dealing freely with 
the facts he considers: he has an eye toward 
church theology. His results must be put 
into some sort of harmonious relation with 
the accredited teachings of the Church of 
eyes So, after being told many inter- 
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esting things about the great problem of life, 
we are informed that, in view of these things, 
we should expect the Son of Man and Son 
of God to come, and should furthermore 
expect certain things in him and of him. 
The creeds are abandoned and yet they are 
held. ‘There is the familiar attempt to pass 
from the idealism and poetry of faith to a 
particular historic person. What would 
otherwise be a real contribution to thought 
is seriously injured by what must be called 
a vice,—the vice of fearing to say what one 
has to say without stopping to show that it 
harmonizes with some traditional teaching. 
Some one has said that the difference 
between German and English scholarship 
in religion is that in England it is concerned 
with the Church of England, in Germany it 


is concerned with scholarship. This indi- 
cates the fault of this book. 
THE WoRLD’s LEADING Ports. By H. W. 


Boynton. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.75.—Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Goethe,—these are, of course, the 
world’s leading poets; and it is their story 
which Mr. Boynton, writing frankly and 
with good sense of proportion, tells in these 
interesting chapters. The volume is the first 
of a series of biographies intended to furnish 
a happy medium between the biographical 
dictionary and the elaborate one-volume book, 
which considers its subject in detail from 
every point of view with a study of his at- 
tainments. In each of the World’s Leaders 
Series from five to a dozen biographies will 
be grouped, according to the pursuits of the 
men treated. -G. B. Rose is to write of 
painters, W. L. Bevan of conquerors like 
Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon; and, if 
the successive volumes carry out the promise 
of the series as exemplified in the first, there 
can be no doubt that they will fill a vacant 
place in the biographical field. Mr. Boyn- 
ton writes in a pleasant, conversational style, 
which has the merit of keeping one contin- 
uously interested, and leaving him with the 
feeling that he has enjoyed and profited by 
a well-rounded study of these men, both as 
regards the circumstances of their lives and 
their personal characteristics. 


THE Tourist’s Russia. By Ruth Kedzie 
Wood. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25.—The traveller to Russia has always 
been invested with a certain halo by those 
whose European wanderings have been only 
in the more familiar countries of Western 
Europe; but, according to this trustworthy 
guide, travel there is not only highly inter- 
esting, but perfectly comfortable, people are 
friendly, and the rewards are various. ‘The 
traveller who tastes Moscow first will require 
an apéritif to enjoy other continental cities: 
he who already knows the metropoli of Eu- 
rope will forget their tame mediocrity in 
remembering the heart of Russia.’ After 
two chapters of practical information con- 
cerning passports, hotels, and the like, the 
writer proceeds to tell what the tourist should 
see in Russia and why he should see it, all 
of which is well calculated to make easy the 
way of one planning for such a trip or to 
make envious the restless stay-at-home. 


WILD AND CoMMONLY CULTIVATED TREES. 
By J. Franklin Collins and Howard W. 
Preston. New York: Henry Holt & Co.— 
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This is an illustrated key to the trees of the 
North-eastern United States and adjacent 
Canada, and it will be found most useful to 
those who care to distinguish one pine from 
another, for instance, or be sure whether the 
tree they are admiring is a beech or an oak, 
a willow or an aspen. Such a book is espe- 
cially useful in directing the energies of chil- 
dren during the summer, who take readily 
to such knowledge, and are thus interestingly 
and profitably employed. ‘The cover has a 
measuring scale, and every facility for iden- 
tification is afforded in this attractive, flexible 
volume of pocket size. 


THE BIBLE LITERATURE IN THE LicHT OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE. By E. Savell Hicks. 
London: The Sunday School Association. 
2 shillings net.—The publishers of this vol- 
ume have given us many good popular ex- 
positions of modern thought concerning relig- 
ion, and this is one of the best of them: It is 
a well-written, plain statement of the pres- 
ent-day view of our Scriptures, which, for 
many readers, will be more servictable than 
some more pretentious works. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by, 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when Pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
preredenene favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions Be 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination, 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:;— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ...I am stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarians— 

“A more successf wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am looking 
formant, to using the first part of the book in my own 
family. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


tunes. 
special 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
a72 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MA8Ss. 
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The Ancient History of the Flowers. 


The Mayflower, with her little rosy feet, 
Ran out to meet the Spring, all sweet and shy. 
Blue Violets in the meadow had their seat, 
Where they could see their home, the azure sky. 


The Windflower was a wandering child of air, 
She came upon the soft wind from the south; 
She had fine garments given her to wear, 
In color like a seashell’s curling mouth. 


A country lass that never dared look up, 
The Trillium in the shadow chose to grow. 
The Dandelion and the Buttercup 
Were touched by Midas’ finger long ago. 


The Primrose slipped away from moonlight land, 
All faint and wan, delicious with the dew, 

And would not open till a moonbeam spanned 
The evening dusk, and tender kisses threw. 


The Water-lily was a naiad’s child; 

The Blindweed was a wanderer pale and worn; 
The pleading Rose, upon the bramble wild, 

A captive maiden looking forth forlorn. 


The red Lobelia lit a fire, and flung 
The embers all around a shady dell; 
The Daisy had a gypsy’s crafty tongue, 
And youthful fortunes glibly would she tell! 


The Asters were a shower of stars that fell 
Amid the dimness of an autumn night. 
Witch-hazel woke, and cheerly cried, “All’s well!” 
And met with smiles the dull November light. 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


The Great Animal Show. 


Nancy hugged the gray kitten tightly and 
looked reproachfully at the boys. 

“Cats are just as smart as dogs,”’ she de- 
clared. 

“They are noll”’ said the boys, briefly. 

“Are tool” said Nancy, stamping her 
small foot angrily and showing the tip of a 
little red tongue, I regret to say. 

“Why, Nancy,’ said William, condescend- 
ingly, “all cats can do is to catch mice, while 
dogs can hunt and guard the house and 
—er’’— 

“Bite,” supplied Nancy, sweetly. ‘The 
other day I saw your old Major chase a 
pedler out of the yard, and the man said 
he was going to’’— 

“Here come the twins,” interrupted peace- 
loving Richard; and, sure enough, two merry 
children, mounted on the shaggiest of brown 
Shetland ponies, came trotting across the 
lawn. 

“We heard Nancy and William quarrelling 
way down the street,” they shouted. 

“‘Janet,’’ said Nancy, quickly, ‘‘aren’t cats 
as smart as dogs?”’ 

“Of course, Peter, you agree with me,’ 
said William, confidently. 

Peter and Janet looked at each other and 
then broke into peals of delighted laughter. 

“Isn't that funny, Peter?” gasped Janet. 
Roly-poly Peter nodded, for he was laughing 
so hard that he was red in the face. 

“Now, Nancy,” begged Janet, “do stop 
scowling and listen. You know last year we 
had a lawn party to help the Floating Hos- 
pital, but this year we are’”’— 

“Let me tell them,” begged Peter: “we are 
going to have the biggest animal show on 
earth.”” 

“Show them the bill,” commanded Janet. 
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Peter proudly unrolled a large sheet of 
paper while William read aloud :— 


“Bic ANIMAL SHOW TO HELP THE BasirEs! 
SPLENDID PARADE! ‘TRAINED ANIMALS! 
REFRESHMENTS FOR SALE! 
ADMITTANCE WITH ANIMAL, Io cents. 
ADMITTANCE WITHOUT ANIMAL, 25 cents. 
Come ONE, Come Ati! Twin Acris Farm! 
SaTURDAY, Two O’C1LocK!”’ 


“And Mother says,” laughed Janet, ‘‘that 
all of you are to come over Saturday and 
spend the whole day. And the reason we 
laughed, Peggy, was because we want you to 
show your gray kitten, and of course old 
Major will have to do his tricks.” 

William and Richard and Nancy were all 
laughing hard enough to suit the happy-go- 
lucky twins. 

“Mother said you three could invite any 
one you liked,” concluded Peter, helping 
Janet politely on her shaggy pony again. 
“You know we want to make twenty-five 
dollars for the babies if we can.”’ 

William and Richard and Nancy waved a 
merry good-bye while the twins trotted away 
to tell more of their friends about the poor 
little babies who were cooped up in the hot 
city all summer, and about the boat that 
would take them down the harbor. 

All the children of Lancaster talked about 
the Great Animal Show from morning to 
night, but Nancy’s active little brain was 
busy on the problem as to how she could 
prove the gray kitty to be cleverer than wise 
old Major. 

Everybody, even the great round sun, 
wanted to help on the Great Show, and the 
day was perfect. The parade began sharply 
at two. Wise old Major submitted to be put 
on the back of Peter’s gentle, shaggy Star, 
and proudly led the procession. 

The rest. of the dogs followed. They were 
all on their best behavior, and each tried to 
walk like a four-footed gentleman. Never- 
theless, they were all led by chains for the 
peace of mind of the Cat Section which came 
directly after. Some of the pussies were of 
a retiring disposition and jumped out of their 
owners’ arms and ran home across lots. 
Nancy trundled her dolly’s go-cart, in which 
the gray kitten comfortably sat. He had 
his best blue ribbon around his neck, and he 
knew that darling Nancy wanted him to stay 
still, so he lay on the cushions and purred 
and blinked his green eyes reflectively at the 
great yellow Angora who trotted beside little 
Bella Dunn and never looked to the right or 
left. 

In the very middle of the parade walked 
Tony, the old hand-organ man, with his 
monkey, Beppo. Tony played his best tunes, 
and Mr. Beppo frisked along as if he under- 
stood about the little white-faced babies. 
Behind Tony marched Roy Patterson with 
a wheelbarrow, in which was Polly Parrot’s 
cage. Polly shrieked out a greeting to every 
one she saw, with a polite request for a 
cracker. 

A very fat little boy dragged a wagon, in 
which were a box of rabbits. His cart was 
adorned with the sign, ‘‘Buy a rabbit for 
fifty cents and help the babies!” And after 
the show he proudly gave Janet three big 
half-dollars. 

A red-haired, freckle-faced lad gravely dis- 
played a small mud turtle, while a tiny negro 
boy felt very badly because the girls refused 
to march if he carried 'a green snake on his 
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arm, so Janet let him ride her beloved Dia- 
mond, and she stood with the big people who 
reviewed the procession. She felt repaid 
when she saw the look of rapture on the little 
black face. 7 

After the parade the girls all wanted to 
buy candy and lemonade, while the boys 
teased for rides on Star and Diamond, who 
ambled good-naturedly up and down the long 
avenue with their happy passengers. 

The most exciting event of the day was 
the Performance of the Trained Animals. 
Aunt Ijcia Conant, who loved both little 
folk and animals dearly, announced she 
would give a prize of five dollars to the 
cleverest performer. 

Polly Morse was certainly wonderful with 
her gray squirrel. She put a nut between 
her teeth, and-the little fellow frisked fear- 
lessly onto her shoulder, pulled it out, ran 
off and ate it, and then came back for an- 
other. 

Richard next appeared with two dainty 
white mice, who were fully as tame as Polly’s 
squirrel. They walked a tight rope stretched 
between two chairs, and then dived into their 
master’s pocket for a lump of sugar. 

Then old Major capered into the ring with 
a big rubber ball in his mouth. William 
threw the ball first high, then low, but it 
always landed in Major’s mouth. Major 
liked to play ball as much as any wide-awake 
boy. After the ball game he played dead and 
refused to come to life until William whis- 
tled. Then he barked once for his flag, twice 
for the President, and three times for his 
country. He wagged his great tail when the 
children clapped and jumped up and kissed 
William’s face with his dripping pink tongue. 

“Now waltz, old fellow, waltz,” pleaded 
William. Major did not like this trick, and 
he looked steadily at the boy with his soft, 
brown eyes. ‘“‘Waltz for the babies,” said 
his master, crisply. 

And this time the big dog stood up on his 
hind legs and took a few steps, then ran 
barking off into the crowd. 

Nancy and the gray kitten came last. 
First she dressed the gentle pussy in doll 
clothes. ‘The little girls ohed and ahed at 
the sight of a cat in a white cap with strings 
and a pink silk cape. The gray kitten 
couldn’t play ball, but, after Nancy had 
pulled off the baby clothes, he jumped 
through hoops and sprang for a piece of 
meat which Nancy held high up in the air. 

Then Nancy held out a bunch of envelopes 
to Janet. ‘Will you please write your names 
on these as Janet passes them around?”’ 

Everybody lodked surprised, but wrote 
their names as they were asked. Only Janet 
wrote ‘‘ Mr. Gray Kitten” on hers. Then all 
the envelopes were thrown down in a heap 
before the gray kitten who promptly picked 
out the one addressed to him. Nancy took 
it away from him and held it up triumphantly. 

“William, will you put them down again?”’ 
she asked sweetly. i 

William laid them down carefully and put 
the gray kitten’s letter at the bottom of the 
pile. But pussy knew his. He pushed the 
others aside and seized his own letter again. 

“Wonderful!” cried everybody, and Aunt 
Lucia smilingly held out a five-dollar bill to 
Nancy. 

Nancy shook her head and stood on tiptoe 
to whisper a secret. Aunt Lucia laughed 
until Janet’s mother passed over a bottle of 
smelling salts, then she sat up and feebly 
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offered the money to William, who was try- 
ing to smile over Nancy’s victory. 

“Tt ought to go to Nancy,” he protested. 

Then Nancy whispered in his ear, and he 
suddenly became very merry. 

Janet’s mother seized laughing Nancy by 
the shoulders. 

“Nancy Prescott,” she said severely, ‘‘ex- 
plain yourself this instant!”’ 

Nancy held up the gray kitten’s letter, 
tore it open, then handed it to her. 

“Catnip,” she sniffed. ‘‘Oh, you naughty 
Nancy to fool us so!”’ 

William walked over to Janet when every- 
body was busy laughing and slipped the 
money into her hand. 

“Major says, ‘Give this to the Floating 
Hospital.’”’ 

“Just like Major,” said Janet, contentedly; 
“and this just makes our twenty-five for 
those darling babies.’—Mary Davis, in the 
Congregationalist. 


The Wolf of Saint Francis. 


At one time Saint Francis dwelt in the city 
of Gubbio. Now, the citizens were very un- 
happy because there was a wolf near the town, 
and the wolf gave them no peace by day or 
night. Mothers were afraid to let their 
children play about. The men were armed, 
but so furious was this beast that even 
weapons seemed useless against him, or at 
least the men were afraid to use them. 

The fright of the men might not have 


. moved Francis, but the terror of the mothers 


and children he could not endure; and, then, 
in his opinion both the citizens and the wolf 
were to blame. The wolf had never been 
spoken to of Christ, and he acted only 
according to hisnature; for wolves must eat. 
The citizens had not remembered that he was 
God’s creature, and that therefore they 
should have made a friend of him. 

Francis determined to force the beast to 
hear reason. Despite the advice of the peo- 
ple, he went out to meet the wolf, making 
the sign of the cross. His brethren accom- 
panied him part of the way, but waited at a 
safe distance with the people, who had come 
out to view the fearful sight. _ 

The wolf rushed at Francis with open 
mouth. Francis made over him the sign of 
the cross, and said gently :— 

“T command thee, Brother Wolf, on the 
part of Christ, that you do not do harm to me 
or anybody.” 

Upon this the terrible wolf lay down like 
a lamb at the feet of Francis. He had been 
addressed properly—a thing which had never 
thappened before—and he was willing to hear 
reason. 

“Brother Wolf,” continued Francis, “you 
have done great evil here, hunting and kill- 
ing God’s own without his permission, and 
not only eating animals, but men created 
in the image of God; and so you have made 
yourself a thief and a murderer of the worst 
‘kind. And everybody hates you. But I 
would make peace between you and the men 
of Gubbio, if you will offend no more. They 
will pardon you, and neither men nordogs 
shall molest you.” 
_ The wolf, who had not eaten people mali- 
ciously or for amusement, but because he was 


hungry, showed by the expression of his eyes 


and the movements of his head and tail that 


. he vite with Francis and was willing to, 
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‘accept his decision. 
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But Francis, according 
to the manner of the Middle Ages, exacted a 
symbol of the good faith of the wolf. Brother 
Wolf must give his paw upon it, on condition 
that Francis would see that the people of 
Assisi fed him every day. ‘This peace having 
been arranged, the wolf, much to the amaze- 
ment of the citizens, meekly followed Francis 
to hear him preach.... 

Then Francis asked Brother Wolf again to 
put his right paw into his right hand, in the 
presence of witnesses, as a pledge that he 
would keep his part of the agreement. Every- 
body in Gubbio, happy at the prospect of 
peace, blessed Francis as with one voice. 

After this Brother Wolf became a great 
favorite in Gubbio. He went from house to 
house, a cherished friend, and the children 
played with him as though he were a big dog, 
and the dogs themselves, out of respect for 
Francis, did not bark at him. Two years 
later, when Brother Wolf died of old age, 
Gubbio grieved heartily because, ‘“‘while he 
went about the place gently,’’ he recalled 
“vividly the virtue and holiness of Saint 
Francis.”—Maurice Francis Egan, in the 
Century Magazine. 


How Mimi. Helped. 


“T suppose I ought to go,’’ said Aunt Jem. 
“‘T haven’t been for three weeks. But there’s 
the pantry floor to be scrubbed and’’— 

Grandma laughed the soft, silvery laugh 
that Mimi loved to hear. 

“The pantry floor was fresh-painted only 
a week ago,” said she, ‘‘so I guess it can’t 
be over ’n’ above dirty. You'd better go, 
daughter. Mimi and I will keep house.” 

“And JVIl serub the pantry floor,’ said 
Mimi, eagerly. “Can’t I, Aunt Jem?” 

“Why, you couldn’t!’’ laughed Aunt Jem. 

But Mimi was sure she could. ‘‘‘ Cause 
I’ve seen you lots of times ’fore twas painted, 
with soap and water,” said she, so earnestly 
that Aunt Jem laughed again. 

“Well, then, I can go to the sewing circle 
as well as not,” she said, though she hadn’t 
the least idea that Mimi would really think 
of such a thing as scrubbing the pantry floor. 

But she did think of it; and, when Aunt 
Jem had gone to the ‘‘circle,” and grandma 
had started on the journey to the Land of 
Nod, which she took in her big chair every 
afternoon, Mimi got out the floor-pail and 
mop and scrubbing-brush and soap, and set 
to work. ‘There was plenty of warm water 
in the tank on the kitchen range. 

“And that’s a good thing,” said Mimi to 
herself, ‘‘’cause this floor’s orfle dirty, if 
grandma did think ’twasn’t. I'll have to put 
on lots of soap.” 

So she did; and she had to get clean water 
very often, too. That was the way Aunt 
Jem always did when floors were dirty. 

It took a long time, Mimi found, though 
the pantry was not large. It was pretty 
hard work, besides: her poor little knees 
were red and sore long before she was through. 
But she worked away bravely until the last 
board was soaped and scrubbed, and she 
heard grandma calling. 

Mimi didn’t tell grandma what she had 
done. 

“T’ll s’prise her when auntie gets home,” 
she thought; and, when at last she saw Aunt 
Jem coming up the lane, she flew to meet her 
as though her little bare feet had wings. 
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“© auntie! O Aunt Jem!” she cried, ‘I 
did scrub the pantry floor the cleanest you 
ever saw.” 

Aunt Jem smiled. A little slop more or 
less wouldn’t make much difference, she 
thought, because the floor would have to be 
scrubbed next day, any way. But she 
wouldn’t have said that out loud for the 
world. She took Mimi’s grimy little hand, 
walked in through the kitchen to the pantry 
door. 

“Only see!’’ cried Mimi. 

Then Aunt Jem dropped Mimi’s hand and 
held up both her own. 

“Child ~ alive!” she. said, ““You've 
scrubbed almost every atom o’ paint off! 
Well, did I ever!”” And if Aunt Jem Cooley 
ever in her life felt like scolding she did that 
minute. 

But she didn’t scold. She laughed instead, 
until the tears came. And grandma laughed. 
But Mimi began to ery. “‘I—I wanted to 
help,” said she. “I thought I was, Aunt 
Jem.” 

Aunt Jem patted the brown head lovingly 
at that. 

“Well, so you were, I guess, after a fash- 
ion,’ said she. “I did almost wish I’d 
painted it pearl color instead of yellow, and 
now I can.” 

And so Aunt Jem painted the pantry floor 
instead of scrubbing it next day —Youth’s 
Companion. ' 


” 


Saved by a Collie. 


Mr. Robert Macdougall, one of the meteo- 
rologists at Ben Nevis Observatory, had 
once a most exciting experience when climb- 
ing that mountain. His only companion 
in the ascent was a collie dog, to whom, he 
says, he owes his life. When manceuvring 
on a snow-slide about one thousand feet 
above the half-way station, Mr. Macdougall 
lost his footing; and, as the surface of the 
snow was glazed and hard, he was soon being 
whirled down a gully at an alarming pace, 
sometimes head foremost, at others the re- 
verse. It was at this juncture that the dog’s 
sagacity came in. As soon as Mr. Mac- 
dougall began to slide, it caught his coat 
with its teeth, and greatly impeded the down- 
ward progress. The dog ultimately guided 
him to a place of safety, after the twain had 
slid down on the snow for nearly one thou- 
sand feet. Strange to say, neither observer 
nor dog was much hurt; and the former, 
breaking open the door of the half-way hut, 
lit a fire. Here he was found by a search 
party, half asleep, with the dog watching 
over him. 


Johnny: ‘‘Mamma, my toes are not as 
hard as leather, are they?’’ Mamma: “No, 
Johnny.” Johnny: ‘“‘Then, mamma, how 


do they wear themselves through my shoes?”’ 


Wee Albert, two and a half years old, is 
very fond of green corn, but is not permitted 
to eat it very often. One day he watched 
grandma eating it. Presently he said coax- 
ingly, pointing to the cob, ‘‘Can’t I have the 
bone, gamma?’’—Youth’s Companion. 


Teacher to a scholar: “Johnny, what is 
a cube?” Johnny: ‘A cube is a solid, sur- 


rounded by six equal squares. ‘Teacher: 
“Right! Willie, what is a cone?” Willie: 
“A cone? Why—a cone is—er—a funnel 


stuffed with ice-cream!’’—Home and Country. 
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The Gates of Sleep. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON. 


Ye guards who stand austere 
And watch the gates of sleep, 
Bid me to enter here, 
Where men nor fear nor weep. 


For not alone from toil 
I seek thee, but for peace; 
From a vain, hid turmoil 
Of mind, I seek release. 


From too, too pensive thought 
I quail, and boding ill— 
From gains too dearly bought, 
From a too pressing will. 


Give me oblivion’s pause 
To mounting doubts and fears, 
False hopes and mock applause, 
Vain doubts or blinding tears. 


And then in faith I'll rise, 
Fresh with the dawning day,— 
Doubt’s mists wiped from my eyes, 
And old griefs passed away! 


Mental Excursions. 


It is proverbially dangerous to encounter 
a man of one book or of one idea, either in 
conversation or argument. Provided with 
an exclusive standard of his own, he wishes 
to know nothing of the relation which other 
books or other ideas may hold to the sub- 
ject in hand; and he can apparently afford 
to be indifferent to matters that seem to his 
fellows equally important. He scorns the 
wider sympathy that comes with the 
broader outlook, and can talk almost con- 
vincingly of the strength that lies in con- 
centration or the danger of diffused inter- 
ests. He may point, in defence of his posi- 
tion, to some great leader or reformer who 
seems to have spent all his energies in one 
direction, and who needed to do this in order 
to accomplish his mission in the world, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, most great leaders 
and reformers are rather examples of men 
or women who have been willing to draw 
help and inspiration from widely differing 
sources. 

It is perhaps true that now and then, pos- 
sibly to a few men in a generation, a charge 
is intrusted which forbids them to share in 
the common interests of their fellows, just 
as, occasionally, there are men and women 
forbidden by the conditions laid upon them 
to assume the marriage and family relations 
that are right and helpful for others; but, 
ordinarily, a man’s work in the world will 
be more, and not less, effective if he is capa- 
ble of wide and varied interests. In his daily 
work he may be compelled to say, ‘‘ This one 
thing I do,” and to turn aside from new paths 
of action that might lead him from his chosen 
aim; but his interests, his sympathies, are 
bound by no exclusive limits, and his daily 
work may be strengthened, not weakened, 
by occasional change of thought and feeling 

This is, in one sense, the object and aim 
of education, of culture, of religion, of life,— 
to widen one’s outlook and to increase one’s 
sympathies. The essence of religion has 
been said to consist in loving God and in 
loving our neighbor. How can we love God 
whom we have not seen? Of course, we can- 
not; but we can open our eyes and look, and 
we shall see him. We cannot help it. To 
love our neighbor as ourselves we need to 
understand our neighbor, to widen our inter- 
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ests until they comprehend his interests, too. 
We can never do this if our eyes are turned 
inward all the time on our own thoughts and 
feelings, our own desires and endeavors. We 
cannot do it, either, if our eyes are blinded 
to all around us by being fixed only on one 
shining goal far ahead, even when the reach- 
ing of it seems to us to promise blessing to 
our neighbor as well as to ourselves. 

With many the summer time is particu- 
larly favorable for getting out of theusual 
ruts of thought and entering new fields of 
interest. It is the time for reading books 
that lead one away from ideas that may 
become commonplace with frequent repeti- 
tion and iteration, As change of scene and 
occupation refresh one physically, so is there 
intellectual quickening to be found by un- 
wonted excursions into an unfamiliar lit- 
erature and untrodden fields of thought. It 
saves one from the intellectual narrowness 
}of him who scorns that which he confesses 
he has never tried to appreciate. The mother 
should put aside the books on sanitation and 
hygienic cookery which she has been study- 
ing, and take up her poetry or a noble novel. 
The teacher will go back to his especial work 
all the better fitted for it if he has taken the 
opportunity to enrich his mind by something 
outside of it. It is good for us to take time 
for reading articles or books that open our 
eyes to the beauty and wonder of nature, or 
that show us through the literature of other 
countries how thoughtful minds are working 
out in foreign lands problems similar to our 
own, and yet dissimilar from the changed 
conditions. It does not spoil one’s patriot- 
ism to care for freedom and advancement over 
the ocean. It does not affect our loyalty 
to our own denomination to appreciate the 
good of others. It does not hinder our own 
advancement if we turn aside to help another 
on. It does not mean intellectual dissipa- 
tion to cultivate an interest in more than one 
line of thought. 


The Inner Peace. 


It is common enough to hear and read 
regretful comments. on the restlessness of 
our modern civilization, which seem to as- 
sume that people in other ages knew only 
a quiet placidity of existence, undisturbed 
by that eager activity which characterizes 
life, both physical and mental and spirit- 
ual, to-day. Before steam and electricity 
had altered conditions of living, and before 
science and philosophy had widened fields 
of thought and speculation for even the 
least venturesome of our race, it is true 
that there could not have been the variety 
of opportunity open to us to-day, which 
seems sometimes rather to distract than to 
enrich. To say, however, that the lives 
of individuals were in many respects more 
restricted is far from saying that they were 
more restful and harmonious. On the 
contrary, the deep sense of contrast between 
that which man wants to be and to do and 
that which the circumstances of his lot 
compel him to accept has been one of the 
impulsive forces all along the line of human 
progress; and it is this sense of contrast 
which impels us to reach after, sometimes 
thoughtfully, sometimes unwisely, all the 
blessings that are offered to us, and to try 
to make our lives as rich and complete as 
possible. 
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Probably this feeling is not essentially 
different, even in men whose opportunities 
can only be contrasted, not compared. 
There is an innate desire in the human 
heart for more life, for fuller chances of 
development and growth. Out of this eter- 
nal longing the thought of immortality was 
born. It is the ‘“‘joy hunger’’ which forces 
us to imagine a state “‘unlimited in capa- 
bility for joy, as this is in desire for joy.” 
It has been the spur to noble souls, strain- 
ing after unattained ideals; and, again, the 
discouragement of the contrast, the hope- 
lessness of the pursuit, has borne down 
many a tired wrestler with fate. We want 
our lives to stand for something, and we 
want to be respected and loved by those 
about us; but, instead of setting about 
some high work that would put new mean- 
ing into the days, we must perhaps earn 
the money for next week’s bread and but- 
ter, and that, too, in some commonplace, 
uninspiring way. It is easy to admit the 
desirability of a noble character, but it is 
hard to accept the materials which are 
given to us for upbuilding it. Neverthe- 
less, it is the way a man reconciles the 
ideal of his longings with the actual facts 
of his life that decides what kind of a 
man he really is. It seems sometimes as if 
this were the sum of all philosophy and 
religion,—first to be willing to accept 
one’s self, and then deliberately and persist- 
ently, day after day, year in and year out, 
to make the best of all that self can be and 
do, trusting ever to tendencies rather than 
results. It often seems as if this included 
the renunciation of happiness; but, in 
reality, it is the first step not only to hap- 
piness, but to peace. 

How spiritual leaders of the past have 
tried to quiet such inner conflicts, and to 
bring peace to the troubled heart! Many 
have thought it could be attained only 
by complete withdrawal from the world 
and avoidance of material cares. Epictetus 
sought ever to accommodate the mind to 
the facts. ‘‘You must altogether con- 
trol desire,’ said he. ‘‘You must have 
neither anger nor resentment nor envy nor 
pity.’ The essence of the quietism of 
Molinos was ‘‘to find within the peace de- 
nied without.’’ His doctrine of spiritual 
silence bade man “‘lie still and passive, if 
so be that He may work his gracious will 
on us’’; and he promised that through his 
refuge of ‘‘internal recollection’”’ (re-collec- 
tion) he would ‘‘disentangle the soul and 
bring it the rich treasure of internal peace.” 
Matthew Arnold thought to find the secret 
of the calm stars, that with joy perform 
their shining, in a self-dependence, “‘ bounded 
by itself,’ unheeding the restless striving 
of others. 

The Stoics and the Mystics have many a 
message for us still; but the secret of inner 
peace is not to be learned from books, nor 
is it an experience to be accepted second- 
hand. It must come in and through the 
struggle—yes, even through the failures—of 
life. At first it dawns more as a vision 
than a reality; but the soul that seeks 
steadfastly to bring about the truest, best 
things, not for its own sake only, but for 
others, surely finds it, in part at least, and 
it is a blessed truth in life that sometimes 
we are privileged to know, even here in 
all this twentieth-century doubt and rest- 
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|lessness, rare natures on whom it has de- 
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scended in all its beauty. Not removed 
from the world; but sharing its sorrow and 
pain, they yet open to us in sudden, sweet 
revealings the wonderful strength that lies 
in peace given ‘‘not as the world giveth.” 


Oriental Impressions. 


BY MILTON REED. 


AGRA AND DELHI. 


When the tourist touches the cities of 
Agra and Delhi, he also touches the dead 
heart of the ancient Moghul Empire of India. 
Both cities are marvellously interesting. 
They contain exquisite expressions of the 
architectural art of the Moghul emperors, 
who, for about two hundred years, from 
Babar to Aurungzebe, ruled despotically over 
the greater part of India. This dynasty also 
maintained a royal court, which has never 
been surpassed in external splendor and 
sumptuous magnificence. The monuments 
left behind, even in their partial decay, bear 
witness not only to unmeasurable profligacy 
of expenditure, but also to a high conception 
of some of the noblest forms of art. 

Said an educated, Christianized Hindu to 

, “The great trouble with India has been 
that it never has had any long period of 
rest.” This is true. It has always been a 
virtually defenceless country, exposed to in- 
cessant invasions by ruthless hordes from the 
north. Its longest period of rest has been 
since the suppression of the Mutiny of 1857. 
From the seventh or eighth century until 
European ascendency, merciless incursions, 
beginning with Mahmud,—Omar Khayyém’s 
“ Allah-breathing Lord,’’—continuing through 
the ages, the most hotrible being that of 
Timour, or Tamerlane, that Scourge of God, 
have swept over India, crushing the feeble 
resistance of the unwarlike tribes, leaving 
corpses, looted cities, devastated provinces in 
their ghastly wake. From Tartary, Persia, 
Bactria, Turkestan, and other regions of 
interior Asia, the conquering tribes swooped 
down on helpless India, cruel and remorseless 
as the tigers of the jungles. A few native 
provinces held out and maintained the an- 
cient religion and civilization. The Moghul 
conquest swept even into the Deccan, and 
to this day Hyderabad and Mysore in South 
Central India are ruled by Moslem poten- 
tates. Yet the great mass of Indians clung, 
and cling, to the mysterious Hindu faith. 
The scimitar of the monotheistic Moslem, 
with its sharp edge, could not swerve them 
from their riotous polytheism. 

The Moghul emperors were descendants of 
Timour. Some of them, notably Babar and 
Akbar the Great, were men of commanding 
ability, powerful administrators. Most of 
them, especially Akbar and Shah Jahan, 
were also great builders. The glorious 
structures which they built were of a form 
of art which was a blending of the Saracenic 
and the Hindu, with a touch of Latin and 
Greek influence. This latter came from the 
employment of Italian or French architects. 
So, out of the swelter of arrogant Oriental 
despotism, from the reek of blood, the heart- 
ache of scourged peasants compelled to work 
without compensation, merciless taxation, 
and religious exaltation, arose these beautiful 
structures, the mute survivals oe a once 
splendid dynasty. = 
“ibe genius of the Indian peoples is vitaini 
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It can bend before astorm. Like Egypt, the 
climate is absorbent. Although the most 
persistent of civilizations, the Indian dynas- 
ties have been short-lived. All the present 
royal lines are parvenues. Only one is two 
centuries old. Except in religion the Mos- 
lem conquerors were swallowed in the wash 
of India’s millions. They substantially 
adopted the ways of native life. The resilient 
Hindu rebuilt the ruined cities, replanted 
his fields, bowed before the idols of his fathers, 
infected the more masterful race with his 
patient passivity. He remained a Hindu to 
the core. 

Moslem architecture is severely simple. 
The Hindu is tumultuously complex. The 
Moslem needs no idol to present the spiritual 
image of his Allah. His evil demons are 
invisible. The Hindu craves an objective 
deity, embodies his gods in human effigies, 
symbolizes sacred things in wood and stone, 
creates a vast pantheon. His gods are deified 
men and women, endowed with human im- 
pulses. His religion is one of fear. His 
temples are sometimes disfigured with inde- 
cencies. Base human passions, scandalous 
profligacies, degrading legends, shocking 
cruelties, are visualized. In his cowardice 
he holds the snake, the alligator, as sacred. 
Following an archaic myth, he deifies the 
monkey. The temples of Southern India, 
dedicated to Vishnu, the preserver, and to 
Shiva, the destroyer and reproducer, with 
their carvings and multiplicity of idols, are 
a reproduction of legendary Indian history. 
Rankly idolatrous, grossly materialistic, they 
are an epitome of Aryan mythology. Keenly 
intellectual, subtly analytic, rich in idealism, 
surcharged with a swelling poetry, profoundly 
religious, the Hindu mind saturates itself in 
an offensive conception of the divine attri- 
butes, and wallows in a mire of debasing 
superstitions. 

The history of Agra and Delhi is shadowed 
with tragedies. ‘Their ancient wealth allured 
the invaders. We are told that Delhi has 
been destroyed and rebuilt nine times. 
Now, as the capital of the British Indian 
Empire, a tenth Delhi, a modern govern- 
mental city, is to be constructed. The 
wealth of the new India will be poured out 
into architectural forms never dreamed by 
Akbar and Shah Jahan. A breath of fresh 
life, of modernity, will be breathed into the 
aged city, yet the old will remain untouched. 

The great mosque Jumma Musjid will still 
be thronged by thousands of Moslems, when 
the muezzin calls the followers of the prophet 
to prayer. 

The grizzly fort, with its moats and battle- 
ments, its scarred walls and inclosures of 
mosques, palaces, audience halls, trickling 
fountains, rose-scented baths, dancing-rooms, 
harem quarters, play-rooms, and receptacles 
for the jewels of the fair women of the royal 
court, will still be there. The stranger will 
be shown through the Pearl Mosque, and 
look on chambers whose jewelled walls reflect 
the glow of the outside sun, and wander 
through dim rooms whose fluted and grilled 
windows of carved marble reject the outer 
glare and tone down the rich light into 
crepuscular shadows. Ghosts of proud em- 
perors, the forms of beautiful empresses, 
scenery of barbaric pageantry, dark deeds of 


cruelty, the exultant cry of victors, the groans 


of the vanquished, stately ceremonials, 
august receptions, imposing processions, the 
trains of courtiers, will pass before his eyes. 
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The marble floors will once more seem to 
bend under the rhythmic swayings of the 
lithe dancing-girls, and the silent corridors 
whisper the notes of the musical instruments 
to whose pulsations they direct their move- 
ments. Jewels,—scattered, who knows 
where?—lustrous diamonds, burning rubies, 
glistening pearls, may be imagined as again 
flashing on turban and shimmering silks. 
Indeed, the famous Peacock Throne, prob- 
ably the costliest emblem of royalty ever 
created, once the crowning glory of the royal 
audience hall, carried to Persia by thievish 
Nader, may be re-created in thought. Yet 
of all these the buildings and tombs alone 
remain. The human drama will never be 
re-enacted. All the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstanee of Moghul glory have faded for- 
ever. The imperial line ended with Aurung- 
zebe, the line of kings with the collapse of 
the Mutiny, when the three sons of the aged 
king of Delhi were killed, and the king him- 
self deposed by the English government and 
transported to Burma, where he died, an 
exile. The rejuvenescence of Delhi will not 
mean a revival of Oriental absolutism. 

Outside the city of Delhi the beautiful 
Kutab Minar tower will stand in lonely 
majesty. Rows of tombs will still mark the 
mortal remains of Moghuls, once famous, 
now unknown even to the visiting winds and 
gilding sunbeams. 

In its long trail of history Delhi was never 
the scene of a pageant, however gorgeous, 
approaching the recent Durbar in wealth of 
color and sumptuousness of ornament. A 
modest king, coming from a small island in 
the northern seas, on the western rim of 
Europe, received the homage of all India, 
and was invested with a splendor, compared 
with which any ceremonial of Akbar the 
Great was but as tinsel. 

The building of the new Delhi has begun. 
Everything that the combined architectural 
skill of the Occident and Orient can do, all 
that modern science and mechanics can 
supply, will be contributed to the transform- 
ing of the ancient Moghul capital into the 
civic centre of the India of our day. But 
will the new Delhi have the charm of the 
old? Will it still rest under the magical 
color which only Oriental art can work into 
dreamy beauty? 


Athletics and Holy Men. 


That inconsistent demand that clergymen 
shall not be as other men, which, when it 
appears, redounds to the disadvantage of 
the parishioners, has had a severe check 
from an active young vicar of Birmingham. 
Rev. Mr. Gillingham is known across Eng- 
land as “‘the Essex County cricketer,’ and 
incidentally as the vicar of Holy Trinity. 
Certain of his parishioners, who intimated 
that such conduct was unseemly in a holy 
man, now wish they had not, for the vicar 
made a spirited defence and even the con- 
servative wing of the press greets his re- 
marks with hearty applause. The vicar 
declares that cricket is an asset to him. 
Furthermore, it appears that this enter- 
prising young athlete has collected £300 
from cricketers and lovers of the game, 
without which it would have been impossible 
to carry on the work of the parish. 

“The charge is often brought against the 
clergy,” he says, “that they cannot do 
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what other men do, and they are generally ) of the minim—so distorting truth, or mis- 
represented as pale-faced weaklings. I know | reading history, for posterity, Beware of 
perfectly well that I was not ordained | the trifles—for so they may seem at the 
to play cricket, that my mission in life is | time—which will tend in future years to 
to touch the hearts of men and bring them | spoil the harmony and peace of mankind.— 
back to heaven again. This I am trying | Zion’s Herald. 

to do, and, if I found my cricket a hindrance 


rather than a help, I should give it up im- | 


” 


mediately. 


The view askance at the minister who | 


joins in the ordinary affairs of life—happily | 
a fading one—survives from an age which 
set its holy men apart, because it saw no 
way of reconciling their professed ideals 
with the enforced practice of living and 


getting a living. Yet the efforts of the} 


clergy to break through this hedge of hier- 
archical awe have not invariably met with 
the welcome from their flocks which it 
deserves, for the most unwelcome gospel 
which can be preached to the modern con- 
gregation is that religion is not an abstract 
belief, but a line of practical conduct. 

So the vicar’s cricket becomes a symbol 
of that push of the vital forces in the min- 
istry out into the affairs of men, and the 
firm refusal of this athletic parson to submit 
to a restraint of his cricket has a whimsical 
parallel to the episode of the maiden ladies 
who were horrified to learn that their ven- 
erated dean smoked a peaceful after-dinner 
cigar in the cool privacy of his garden. He 
listened with utmost deference to their 
representations, then agreed to eschew the 


cigar as soon as they agreed similarly to| 
mortify the flesh by renouncing afternoon | 


tea. They would think it over, and retired 
in some confusion. He is still awaiting their 
answer. 

Then let the cricketing vicar have the last 
word of it, “So long as I don’t make cricket- 
ing an end in itself, but only a means to an 
end, I am sure all would say, ‘Go on, and 


more power to your elbow.’’’—Boston T rans- | 


cript. 


Spoiled by a Trifle. 


A curious fact of special interest to musi- 
cal people is reported on the authority of 
Sir Charles Stanford, who states that Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Hartel of Leipzig have given | 
directions for the correction of a misprinted 
metronome in the score of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, which has disastrously affected 
the modern reading of the second movement 
by conductors who have been unaware of the 
facts. On the first engraved score one of 
the characters in the trio was engraved so 
close to the edge of the plate that nearly 
all the tail of the “minim” was cut off. 
Some careless engraver, thereafter, turned 
this character into one entirely without 
any tail, and that blunder has been repeated 
in every edition since. Thus through an 
engraver’s trifling mistake have come about 
the misreading and distraction of one of the 
most wonderful movements in musical 
literature. 

So a little blunder, or misunderstanding, 
or inaccuracy of speech, or harshness of 
action in life at large will introduce dis- 
harmony into social life, and mislead others 
in their pursuit of the beautiful. The 
foibles and blunders of great men repeated 
generation after generation, to the dis- 


couragement or scandal of good people in 


every age, are of this kind. Such a moral 
mistake is like the cutting off of the tail 


A Fellowship Service. 


The service of joining the Church of the 
Messiah (Unitarian), Louisville, Ky., is as 
) follows :— 


/ rity 4 
| Minister—My friends, you have come) 


to the altar of God erected i in this church for | 
the purpose of uniting yourselves more 
closely with the bond of religious fellowship. 

It is of course true that one may lead a 
| righteous and helpful life without any formal | 
|pledges so to do. But in a world like this, 
| where so much needs to be done to establish 

the kingdom of God (which is the perfect | 
|condition of man), it is fitting that those 
| who are willing to consecrate themselves to 
| the work of fighting against evil and helping 
|forward the good should know each other 
|and pledge themselves to mutual aid. 

By presenting yourselves here to-day you 
| do not commit yourselves to any fixed intel- 
| lectual creed, but only to a moral purpose. 

Indeed, it is a part of your pledge that you 
| will discard whatever belief you discover 
to be false and freely accept whatever you 
become convinced is true. Only you are to 
be careful that neither haste, prejudice, nor 
passion shall control you either to accept 
| or reject. 

To find the truth and practically apply it 
in helping your fellow-men to be happier 
and better,—this is the purpose. 

It is sometimes said that we Unitarians 
have no creed. This does not mean that we 
| believe less than those of other churches. On 
the contrary, I think we believe more, only 
| we do not bind ourselves not to discover or, 
discovering, not to accept new truths. A 
| mistake, though it be old and hallowed in 
men’s minds by tradition, is still a mistake. 
| The truth-seeker is the only God-seeker. 

By love—love for all that is good and true 
and beautiful—and by worship—that is, by 
| reverential’ admiration for the high and the 
| noble—are growth and progress possible for 
man. By service is the highest character of 
|}man brought forth. We cannot help God 
| directly, but we can help on the work of 
God by helping our fellow-men. 


BOND OF UNION. 


We whose names are here subscribed 
associate ourselves together as a religious 
society for mutual helpfulness in right living, 
and for the advancement of sound morals and 
pure religion in the community; and we hereby 
pledge ourselves to bear our part in the com- 
mon cause and to care for the welfare and 
infiuence of the society of which, by this act, 
we become members. 

Basing our union upon this expressed moral 
and religious purpose and emphasizing the 
religion of character and daily life above all 
creedal confessions, we invite to our member- 
ship all who are seriously drawn to us in our 
spirit and aims, and who desire to have with 
us their church home. 

This church is affiliated with the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Churches, whose constitution con- 
tains the following declaration taken from 
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the preamble: ‘‘These churches accept the 
religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with 
his teachings that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man.” 


Otr CovENANT. 


In the love of truth and in the spirit of 
Jesus we unite for the worship of God and 
the service of man. 

Do you approve of the spirit and purpose 
of this covenant? 

Answer.—We do. 


The minister then extends the right hand 
of fellowship to each in turn, speaking his 
| mame and saying,— 


We receive you into the fellowship of 
this church, and may you be constant in 
your aim to lead a just and righteous life. 


PRAYER. 


Our Father, we give Thee thanks that Thou 
hast called us to faith in Thee and to high 
human service. Confirm this faith and 
strengthen this spirit of helpfulness contin- 
ually. Thou who art our refuge and our 
strength, sustain these Thy servants, and 
grant that they may be ever steadfast in 
hope, brave of heart. May they ever walk 
by all that shall be made known to them as 
truth, assisting each other by mutual sym- 
pathy and ever looking to the inspirations of 
Thy spirit to keep them in the faithful service 
of all righteous and the fellowship of all good. 
Amen, 


Benediction. 
Signing of the membership book. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. ; 


Life Members. 


It is some time since attention has been 
called to our life membership department 
in these columns. 

For the furtherance of its work the Young 
People’s Religious Union felt that it needed 
the financial and moral support of the older 
Unitarians, and to enlist this support a 
life membership list was established and 
has been continued for the past few years. 
To this list any friends are eligible upon 
payment of the fee for admission—ten dollars. 

Such enrolment certainly shows sym 
pathy for and appreciation of the work of 
our Unitarian young people, while the money 
contributed adds materially to our resources, 
the income only, however, being used for whe 
general purposes of the Union. 

That the young people are a se in 
enlisting the interest and co-operation of 
our older friends in this project is a recom- 
mendation in itself and ought to commend 
the life membership list to many an ardent 
Unitarian who has perhaps never had> an 
invitation to join and who is burning with 
desire to help the cause of Unitarianism. 
Will not you who read this join yourself or 
at least tell some one else about the scheme 
and induce him to do so? 

At» thenelese cof vlast».yeaf sttaaeaiaeaae 
reached 175, while at the annual meeting 
in May last 200 were reported, an addition 
of 25 during the year, 19 of whom came as 
a direct result of the life members’ table at 


the Seventh Biennial Bazaar last Novem- 


Fi 


es 
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and are to be directly accredited to Miss 
Melvin, the enterprising chairman of 
‘this table. Miss Melvin has also served as 
chairman of this committee for the past 
_ Since the annual meeting three additions 
_ to our list are to be noted, so that the total 
_ membership is 203; and, as it is our desire to 
add 25 names to the list this year, we are 
anxious to enroll a goodly proportion of these 
in the next few months. 
The following are the names added during 
_ the year recently closed and also since 
_ May 23: 176. Dr. George W. Cutter, Water- 
_ town, Mass.; 177. Miss Caroline B. Brown, 
’ Newton, Mass.; 178. Mr. Arthur F. Esta- 
brook, Boston, Mass.; 179. Mrs. A. Louise 
Rutledge, Billerica, Mass; 180. Mr. Fred 
H. Nazro, Cambridge, Mass.; 181. Mrs. 
_ Fred H. Nazro, Cambridge, Mass.; 182. 
_ Miss Henrietta M. Pierce, Dorchester, 
i Mass.; 183. Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lan- 
easter, Pa.; 184. Mrs. James Melvin, Con- 
cord, Mass.; 185. Miss Lucy S. Peirce, 
Newtonville, Mass.; 186. Miss Helen I. 
Keith, North ita Mass.; 187. Rev. 
_ Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Beverly, Mass.; 
_ 1488. Miss Margaret Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
189. Mr. Henry S. Bean, Roxbury, Mass.; 
190. Mrs. Henry S. Bean, Roxbury, Mass.; 
191. Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Brighton, Mass.; 
192. Mrs. John Haynes Holmes, Brooklyn, 
N-Y.; 193. Miss Edith D. Harris, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; 194. Miss Emma F. Munroe, 
_ Cambridge, Mass.; 195. Rev. George B. 
Spurr, Petersham, Mass.; 196. Mr. George 
L. Prescott, Concord, ‘Mass.; 197. Miss 
_ Alice M. Dicker, East Boston, Mass.; 198. 
Mrs. Olive M. Merriam, Billerica, Mass.; 
199. Miss May A. Leland, Worcester, Mass.; 
200. Miss Edwina B. Reynoids, Dorchester, 
_ Mass.; 201. Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell, 
Brockton, Mass.; 202. Miss Jane B. Glover, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 203. Mr. Frank E. Cook, 
Three of the new ones this past year were 
made life members by as many federations; 
4 aka: is an answer to the question, 
can federations do?’’ We have 
long been urging this as a feature especially 
worthy of the various federations, and we 
: should be happy to see it done quite gen- 
y by the unions also. 
will help us secure the additional 


- ewe then? 


Religious Ts em at aces 

y. George R. Dodson, D.D., will preach 
Unitarian Memorial Gasset, Fair- 
n, Mass., on July 7. 

Union service held July 7 in Arling- 


Church, Boston, Rev. Henry T. 
of the Wises Unitarian Church, Mead- 


és 
aby 


‘ 


‘Unitarian Church, Man- 
2 . Sunday, July 7, Dean 
7. Fenn of Harvard Divinity 
Communion after morn- 


cE.—The 


beat 
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1912. The sermon on Tuesday evening, 
June 18, was by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
minister of the Church of the Messiah, New 
York City. His theme, “God as a Demo- 
crat,’’ was a defence of Natural Democracy, 
as illustrated in Nature and Human Nature. 
The equal dealing of God with man in great 
things and small deserves and inspires a 
corresponding dealing of man with man, 


| such in brief was the message of the sermon. 


After the sermon the audience adjourned to 
a reception at the new parish house. The 
devotional service Wednesday morning was 
conducted by Rev. A. J. Culp of Brewster. 
The business meeting opened with a memorial 
service to the late Capt. J. Henry Sears, late 
president of the conference. After the ap- 
pointment of committees the first address of 
the morning was given by Rev. B. R. Bulke- 
ley of Beverly, Mass., on ‘‘ The Challenge to 
the Liberal Church of To-day.” He sum- 
moned the liberals to loyalty and devotion 
to their positive convictions in view of their 
great and increasing opportunities. Rev. 
John Snyder of Nantucket followed with an 
address on “Dr. Eliot’s Religion of the 
Future.” With some reservations ‘‘ The 
Religion of the Future” was accepted as a! 
substantial contribution to the religious 
outlook of to-day. After brief discussion 
the meeting adjourned to the parish house 
for a delightful lunch hour. The Alliance 
meeting opened at 1.15 with a welcome by 
Miss Helen Day, who presided. After re- 
ports from the branches the address, “Our 
Alliance Faith,” was given by Mrs. Claude 
U. Gilson of Wellesley Hills, Mass. ‘‘The 
Alliance Faith,” according to Mrs. Gilson, 
takes Unitarianism for granted as a serious 
proposition and proceeds to business. ‘‘ The 
Sunday-school Outlook,” by Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance, emphasized the ancient and mod- 
ern discovery of the supreme importance of 
the religious education of children, as con- 
trasted with the happy-go-lucky proceedings 
of old-fashioned Protestantism. The effort 
of the Sunday-school movement to repair 
this error by careful up-to-date religious 
instruction for children was convincingly 
set forth. The unfinished business was then 
transacted. The following mames were 
placed In Memoriam: Mrs. Sarah Nye 
Wesson and Mrs. John Stevens of Sandwich; 
Mrs. Mary~ Marenper and Mrs. Hannah 
Heywood of Barnstable; Mrs. S. M. Nicker- 
son and Capt. J. Henry Sears of Brewster. 
The officers of the conference elected were: 
president, B. G. Bartley, Sandwich; vice- 
presidents, Miss Helen L. Day and Judge 
Freeman Lothrop, Barnstable; secretary- 
treasurer, Rev. F. K. Gifford, Sandwich. 
A pleasant surprise was the address by Mr. 
J. K. Koar of Calcutta, India, on the liberal 
religious movement in India. This has its 
home in the Brahmo-Somaj, of which Mr. | 
Koar is a member. A window was opened 
by Mr. Koar’s discourse upon the real India, | 
with its religious courtesy among ancient 
religions that have lived side by side for cen- | 
turies, and its modern aspirations for politi-| 
eal, social, and religious unity and democ- 
racy with the abolition of caste. 
Brahmo-Somaj by Mr. Koar’s description | 
seemed to be a Hindu Unitarianism with its | 
latest and most radical improvements. | 
With a vote of thanks to the Barnstable 
church and to the speakers and essayists | 


Bah Wee eotietue? Seaihahnd! sAcrnoon ceaions the 
e 18 and 19, conference adjourned. 


The | Highland 
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Churches. 


Da.uas, TEX.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. George Gilmour: This society has the 
only church property in Texas. There is no 
other church organization in the State. It 
has an excellent minister in George Gilmour, 
who is both practical and scholarly, both a 
fine preacher and a splendid citizen. He 
contributes as much both to the press and to 
the civic life as any person in the city. He 
is liked of all people, orthodox and liberals 
alike. His sermons are thoughtful, tolerant, 
fundamental. The church has grown from a 
small beginning to a membership of a hun- 
dred and forty-nine families. Not the least 
prominent branch of the work is the Unity 
Club which meets on Wednesday evenings 
for open discussion of civic, social, and 
economic subjects. To these meetings come 
men and women of all religious denomina- 
tions. The people of Dallas, while not openly 
approving the church and its work in large 
numbers, are recognizing the genuineness of 
its claims, the elevation of its purposes, and 
the soundness of results, As a natural con- 
sequence of this condition, however, the 
society is drawing frequent recruits from the 
other churches as well as from the great 
non-churchgoing element. As is usual ‘in 
churches, the Unitarian women, through the 
Woman’s Alliance, have ddrie much to 
forward the gospel of Unitarianism. The 
Alliance has fifty-four members, with Mrs. 
George Gilmour, president, and Mrs. J. E. 
Lenington, secretary, and has accumulated 
and disbursed nearly five hundred dollars 
during its past fiscal year. An excerpt from 
a report follows: ‘‘The meeting of the Alli- 
ance at the home of Mrs. Thorne in Novem- 
ber to greet Mrs. Davis of the National Alli- 
ance was one of our most enjoyable events. 
Mrs. Davis’s address on this occasion was a 
splendid appreciation of Unitarian mission- 
ary work and was full of inspiration. Mrs. 
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George Colman of Boston who was a guest 
of Dallas, with her husband, to the Adver- 
tising Convention in May, was asked to ad- 
dress the Alliance, and spoke on ‘Present 
Conditions and Tendencies in America.’”’ 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Soul’s Church, 
Rev. S. R. Maxwell: June 30 Mr. Maxwell's 
topic was ‘‘Some Country Pastors,” the ser- 
mon concluding a series on Noted Puritan 
Divines. After instancing George Herbert 
as a typical country pastor, he mentioned 
two ministers, well known throughout this 
region, whose influence still abides,—Rev. 
Preserved Smith of Rowe and Dr. Samuel 
Willard of Deerfield. He gave interesting 
sketches of their lives, characters, and in- 
fluence, also mentioning Rev. Preserved 
Smith, for thirty years pastor at Warwick, 
son of him of Rowe, as another example of 
this type. The two Smiths, known to their 
fellow-ministers up and down the valley as 
“Father Smith’ and “Brother Smith,” 
were among the founders of the Franklin 
County Evangelical Alliance, which was the 
beginning of the Connecticut Valley Unita- 
rian Conference. During July, All Souls’ 
Church holds union services with the Second 
Congregational, Mr. Maxwell preaching the 
first two Sundays in the First Congregational 
Church, and Rev. Charles Merriam preaching 
the last two Sundays at All Souls’, These 
union meetings tend to a kindly community 
of feeling between the people of two churches. 
Mr. Maxwell spends August at Peterboro, 
N.H., preaching in Montreal July 21 and in 
Bar Harbor September 1. 


MeE.trossé, Mass.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Otto E. Duerr: Children’s 
Sunday was observed by a sermon at the 
regular morning service by the Rev. Otto E. 
Duerr, minister of the church, on the subject 
of “Religious Education,’ in which he said 
that religious education is the rounding out 
of the soul life of the childhood of to-day. 
The problem of the Sunday-school is not 
merely the bringing of the individual boy or 
girl to religious maturity here or there, not 
even the filling of the pews of the future 
church or maintaining the future religious 
denomination, but the development of a 
religious civilization. "This he defined as a 
civilization of whole-souled men and women 
whose thought of religion includes the whole 
of our many-sided and intricate life of to-day, 
but lifted up on the plain of and lived in con- 
formity with the eternal verities of God; a 
life which is lived every day, not as fora day, 
but as forgetting the days and living in eter- 
nity. One of the most attractive features of 
the day was the exhibition of work which had 
been executed during the year by the chil- 
dren in connection with their lessons. This 
consisted of some fifty models of Oriental 
houses, tabernacles, arks, sheepfolds, inns, 
etc., with their furnishings; and many groups 
of little dolls arranged and clothed to repre- 
sent the scenes of Oriental life about which 
they have learned during the year. Every 
class of the school has done some work of 
this kind, so that it is thoroughly representa- 
tive of the whole school. Mr. Duerr will 
take these models to the Isles of Shoals during 
the coming summer and give a course of 
lectures before the Unitarian Summer Meet- 
ings on the value of this work to the religious 
training of the child. His subject being 
“ Abstractions made Concrete.” 
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Wirton, N.H.—The Liberal Christian 
Church, Rev. John H. Wilson: The church 
has taken on new life since the coming of the 
young minister, Mr. Wilson. ‘The attendance 
in church and Sunday-school has increased. 
On June 23 Children’s Sunday was observed: 
| six little ones were christened in an impressive 
|manner by the pastor. The. church was 
beautifully decorated by the flower com- 
|mittee. Fine music and an interesting ser- 
;}mon, “‘The Magic Glass,’ by the pastor, 
made the service one long to be remembered. 
The Woman’s Alliance has closed a success- 
ful year’s work and through the summer will 
prepare for its annual fair in September. 
The Alliance is one of the main spokes in our 
society. 


Personals. 


Rev. Sydney B. Snow has resigned the 
| pulpit of the church in Concord, N.H., to 
accept the position of associate minister in 
| King’s Chapel. 


Dr. Lyon of the First Parish in Brookline 
}expects to be at the parsonage all summer, 
except for occasional trips and visits. He 
will respond to any calls for pastoral service. 


Dr. Crothers is expected to be back in 
| London during the second week in July. On 
|the 14th he will preach at Essex Church, 
| Kensington, in the morning, and at Brixton 
}in the evening; on the 21st at Gee Cross; 
| on the 28th in Cardiganshire. Other arrange- 
ments are as follows: August 4, Dublin; 11, 
Belfast; 18 and 25, Birmingham; Septem- 
|ber 1, Glasgow; and probably on Sep- 
tember 8 and 15 in Liverpool. ‘Thence he 
sails for America. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged..............c.cceee0eeuee 
June 1. W.E. Dean, Portland, Ark..... 4 
6. Third Society, Hingham, Mass... . 
8. Miss Helen Cheever, Boston, Mass..... 
. Society in Fort Fairfield, Me.......... 
. Church of the Unity, Worcester, Mass., 


SGGMADRAM eS bs... 6). scan Sete oS 3.00 
18. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y........ 225.00 
19. Second Church Sunday-school, Salem, 
ie +7 eee at oe ee De eee 20.00 
19. Unitarian Sunday-school Society, in 
Comeerd, tress. ce 15.07 
1g. Society in Concord, N.H...........0.. 30.20 


. Unitarian Sunday-school Society. Cash 
balance in accordance with affiliation 
agreement taking effect June r, 1912, 1,205.80 


Henry M. WiiiiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Clergymen in Boston during the 
Summer. 


For the convenience of the public a list is 
being prepared giving the names of clergy- 
men of all denominations who expect to be 
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DUPLEX ~~ p--——. ee re 
cucuution PS REFRIGERATORS L_ceoer 
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in or near Boston from July 1 to September 
15, or for any portion of that time. 

Clergymen are invited to send a postal 
card, with names and addresses and dates 
available for service at weddings, funerals, 
and other occasions to Frank L. Locke, 
president, Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, 48 Boylston Street, Boston. 

The list may be consulted by any one, 
without charge, from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. at 
the office of the Union. 
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Lesson Papers Offered. 


The Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Unity, Winchendon, Mass., will send a box 
of lesson papers, suitable for all ages, to any 
society paying the expense of sending. 


Free Religious Association. 


The Forty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
Free Religious Association of America was 
not unworthy of the brilliant and effective 
meetings which have preceded it in the his- 
tory of the society. A belated notice may 
still be acceptable. ‘The morning session in 
Ford Hall on May 24, despite the excessive 
heat of the weather and unusual distractions 
elsewhere, drew a very large audience. This 
was due in great part, no doubt, to the in- 
terest taken in the topic for the day, “‘State 
and Church in America,’”’ which, owing to 
recent ecclesiastical and public occurrences 
proved a very live subject. The addresses, 
by Rev. C. W. Wendte, Prof. Jean C. Bracq, 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, Rustom Rustomjee, Dr. 
Charles Fleischer, Edwin D. Mead, Revs. 
N. Van Der Pyl, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Alfred 
W. Martin, Prof. Daniel Evans, and Prof. 
W. S. Morgan, presented a wide range and 
great divergence of opinion, vindicating the 
breadth of view, freedom, and fairness of the 
Association in its public utterances. 

The audiences at both morning and after- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office, 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last ew the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 20% 

Total expense increased 18% 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work, 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

VicE-PrRESmENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 

SEcRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TREASURER, WILLIAM H, SLOCUM. 

Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Supr., 279 Tremont St. 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN ’”’ dealers can 
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noon sessions were very responsive to the 
sentiments of the speakers. At the festival 
in the afternoort, in the lower hall, some two 
hundred and fifty places were reserved at 
the tables. So great was the additional 
attendance, however, that it was thought 
best to adjourn to the larger hall above for 
the remaining addresses. A unique and 
gracious feature of the occasion was the pres- 
ence and word of Abdul Baha, Abbas Effendi 
of Persia, the venerated leader of the Bahaist 
movement. As he entered, leaning on the 
arm of the president of the Association, the 
audience rose in token of their respect. 

The proceedings and papers of the meeting 
are in press and will be published on August 
1. The opening address of the president of 
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the Association, Rey. C. W. Wendte, on| 


“Americanism and Clericalism,’” has also 
been printed separately in pamphlet form. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The Ministers’ Institute is planning to 
meet at the Hawthorne Inn, East Gloucester, 
Mass., September 23-26. East Gloucester 
is a quaint place, and the Hawthorne Inn of 
high reputation. The Inn has attractive 
verandahs, the boating and fishing are fine, 
and the drives along the North Shore beyond 
compare. There will be a flat rate for each 
person of $2.50 (room with bath, $3), and 
clergymen and laymen are expected to bring 
their wives. Send your membership fee of 
one dollar at once to Rev. John M. Wilson, 
Lexington, Mass., and come in September, 
and make this meeting a memorable one. 

The programme is most excellent, and will 
be sent you shortly. You cannot afford to 
miss this meeting, and you will surely regret 
it if you do not come. Write immediately 
to the Hawthorne Inn, East Gloucester, 
Mass., and engage your room. 


Treasures New and Old. 


This latest tribute to the life and ministry 
of James Freeman Clarke shows in every 
page the power of a great personality. 

The One Hundredth Anniversary was 
notable for the number of gifted addresses 
called forth. ‘These have been brought to- 
gether by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley. Tributes 
of earlier years, recalling the fiftieth, seven- 
tieth, and seventy-fifth birthdays, have been 
added, and with them a group of selected 
sermons. Pictures of Dr. and Mrs. Clarke 
give added value to the collection. 

This inspiring inheritance from the past 
is sure to reach many minds and hearts who 
will transmit it to future generations. Plans 
are being made for a wide distribution of 
the book, with the hope: of introducing 
new readers to an intimate acquaintance 
with a personality that has blessed so many 
people in the past. 


Dorchester Services. 


The First Parish in Dorchester, Meeting- 
house Hill, of which Roger Sawyer Forhes is 
minister, will hold summer services as fol- 
lows:— 1 

uly 21, Rev. Minot O. Simons; July 28, 
Rey. Richard W. Boynton; August 4, Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey; August 11, Rev. Julian 


_ C. Jaynes; August 18, Rev. Sydney B. 


| Fairhaven, Mass., 
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Snow; August 25, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce; 
September 1, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen. 

Services begin at eleven o’clock. . All are 
welcome. 


Fairhaven Services. 


The following preachers will occupy the 
pulpit of the Unitarian Memorial Church in 
of which Rev, Frank 
Lowe Phalen is minister :— 

July 7, Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D.; 
July 14, Rev. William B. Geoghegan; July 
21, Revi. (G. ‘B. 'Pietee, 'D.D.; July: 28, 
Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, D.D.; August 
4, Rev. William Wallace Fenn, D.D.; Au- 
gust 11, Rev. William Wallace Fenn, D.D.; 
August 18, Rev. Edward Cummings; Au- 
gust 25, Rev. Edward Cummings. 


Pacific Unitarian School. 


The library of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry wishes to have perfect files 
of all Unitarian periodicals, sets of tracts, 
reports, proceedings, and other serials, and 
would be grateful to any one who would 
send or offer such things discovered in clear- 
ing attics or otherwise. The complete want 
list would fill several pages of the Christian 
Register, but a few of the most important 
items are mentioned below :— 

American Unitarian Tracts, Series 2 and 3; 
also Freedmen’s and Seamen’s Tracts; Benev- 
olent Fraternity or Tuckerman’s Reports 
before 1846; Boston Observer; Young Men’s 
Christian Union Reports before 1872, 1908, 
1909; British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Reports before 1876; Cheerful Letter, 
July, 1893; Children’s Mission Reports, 1, 
5, 6, 7, 9, 14, 15, 26, 31, 55; Christian In- 
quirer; Christian Life; Christian Monitor; 
Christian Register, scattering numbers in 
the ’50’s and ’60’s; Christian World; Day- 
spring, xii—xiv.; Dial, October, 1842; Essex 
Hall Year Books; Examiner; Inquirer; 
Ladies’ Commission Lists; Liberal Christian, 
1867, 1869; Liberal Preacher after 1835; 
Massachusetts Convention Sermons; Mead- 
ville Catalogues, 1846-47, 1866-67; Monthly 
Religious Magazine, January, February, 
1863; National Conference, addresses of the 
Council to the Churches; New Ideal, i.:; 
Old and New (Davenport and Chicago); Our 
Best Words; Register Tract Series, 16, 22; 
Unitarian Advocate, January, 1832; Sunday 
School Society Reports; Year Books, 1849, 
1859; Unity Church Door Pulpit; Warren 
Street Chapel Reports, 4, 6, 9-11, 13, 16, 
18, 23, 25, 28, 29, 37; Women’s Auxiliary 
Conference Reports and Documents; Word 
and Work of the’70’s and ’80’s; any Unity 
Club or Guild publications; also any files 
or numbers of minor publications or reports 
of minor organizations, American or British. 

Earu M, WiLBur. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


In Scotland cock-fights were sanctioned 
as a school recreation till the middle of the 
last century; and the master received a 
fee, called ‘‘cock-penny,” from the boys on 
the occasion. As late as 1790, at Applecross 
in Ross-shire, “the cock-fight dues” were 
reckoned as a part of the schoolmaster’s 
income. If the income of football were ap- 
plied to the salaries of college professors, 
they would be substantially increased. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-schoo! paper, holds conventions, 
carries a book-room. Branch at 1os South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. John H. Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
beep igre churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 
Torr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edward 
Cummings, 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
S 


tearns. 
Rev. Alfred D. K, Shurtleff, Secretary. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 
President, Hon. Clideles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 
ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A, Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon, Charles A, 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Austin S. Garver, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord, D.D., Providence, R.I.; Rev. William Channing 
Brown, Boston, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., 
Francisco, Cal. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvit:, Lancaster, 


San 


ae 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 38x 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rey. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. William R. Lord, Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Ph.D., Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rey. 
Henry W. Foote. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Directors: Rev. Earl C. Davis, John Haynes Holmes. 
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Pleasantries, 


“There is one sign that should be placed 
over every letter-box in the city.’’ ‘‘ What 
is that?”’ ‘‘Post no bills.” 


The Count: ‘Ah, meez, you climb ze Mat- 
terhorn? Zat was a foot to be proud of.” 
She: “Pardon me, Count, but you mean 
feat.’ The Count: ‘“O-o-h! You climb it 
more zan once!’’—Our Paper. 


“How many command- 
ments are there, Johnny?”’ Johnny (glibly): 
“Ten.” Aunt Dorothy: “And, now, sup- 
pose you were to break one of them?” 
Johnny (tentatively): ‘‘Then there’d be 
nine?”’ 


Aunt Dorothy: 


“Tt is wonderful what progress has been 
made in the way of machinery,’’ remarked 
Mr. Figg. ‘“‘I see that there has been a 
machine invented that can make a complete 
pair of shoes in sixteen minutes. Why, 
that is faster than Tommy can wear them 
out.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


A gentleman once asked a lawyer what he 
could do, provided he had loaned a man $500 
and the man left the country without sending 
any acknowledgments. ‘‘ Why, that’s simple: 
just write him to send an acknowledgment 
for the $5,000 you lent him, and he will 
doubtless reply, stating it was only $500. 
That will suffice for a receipt, and you can 
proceed against him if necessary.””—Harper’s 
Round Table. 


It is told of a popular attorney that he 
recently called upon another brother of the 
profession, and asked his opinion upon a 
certain point of law. The lawyer to whom 
the question was addressed drew himself up, 
and said, ‘‘I generally get paid for what I 
know.’”’ ‘The questioner drew half a dollar 
from his pocket, handed it to the other, 
and coolly remarked, ‘‘’Tell me all you know, 
and give me the change.’’—Observer. 


A popular Boston doctor tells this story of 
his active nine-year-old boy. Not long ago 
his teacher kept him after school, and had a 
serious talk with him. Finally, she said, “I 
certainly shall have to ask your father to 
come and see me.”’ ‘‘ Don’t you do it,’’ said 
the boy. The teacher thought she had made 
an impression. ‘‘Yes,’’ she repeated, ‘‘I 
must send for your father.’”’ ‘‘You better 
not,” said the boy. ‘‘Why not?’ inquired 
the teacher. ‘‘’Cause he charges $3 a visit.” 


Before Bismarck made a united Germany a 
Yankee once had his carriage stopped at the 
frontier of a petty prince’s country. The con- 
troller at the custom-house sharply demanded 
keys of the trunks, which his subordinate 
began handling roughly. ‘“‘Here, hands 
off!’? shouted the Yankee. ‘‘I didn’t come 
from the United States of America to be con- 
trolled by you! Put those trunks back! Tl 
turn back. You’re no country: you're only 
aspot. Ill go around you.” And he did.— 
London King. 


A good anecdote is told of the two cele- 
brated barristers, Balfour and Erskine. 
Balfour’s style was gorgeously verbose: 
Erskine’s was crisp and vigorous. One day 
Erskine noticed that Balfour’s ankle was 
bandaged. ‘‘Why, what is the matter?” 
asked Erskine. ‘I was taking a romantic 
ramble in my brother’s garden,” Balfour 
said; “and, on coming to a gate, I discov- 
ered that I had to climb over it, by which 
I grazed the epidermis of my leg, which has 
caused a slight extravasation of the blood.” 
“You may thank your lucky stars,’ replied 
Erskine, ‘‘that your brother’s gate was not 
as lofty as your style, or you would have 
broken your neck.”’—Exchange. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srepnenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, MAss. 
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“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Segge stot cg: sin 


SPRING FARM CAMP 


A Private Vacation Camp for Young Men and Boys. 
Ideal location, lodge, gym, shop, swimming, hikes, life out 
of doors, real camping, no sickness. Sixth season, limited 
number. Inquire, 


GEORGE W. SOLLEY, Montague, Mass. 
THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 132nd year opens Sept. s8th, r912._For cata- 
log and views, address HARLAN P,. AMEN, Prin- 
cipal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


SCHOOL OF pee ee amy pepe. pipthede of 

eveloping mind —body—voice. 

EXPRESSION A creative training so different it can- 

not be explained in this space. Sum- 

Write for information and List of Dr, 

Curry’s books. §S. 8S CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
President, Pierce Building. 


Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. General 
and special courses. Diploma Courses in Domestic Sci- 
ence. Additional new building with fine gymnasium. 
eee Catalogue. Address Miss E. A. KrmBa.t, 

rincipal. 


mer sessions, 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs- John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & GO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE 8T. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LID. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys. Lo- 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough pre) tion for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. WurtE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEWNY,, anpoven, un. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field, School Farm of too Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THroporE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School #28, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
on Charles River.opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY | 


Page combinations and more than hited hundred pipes. 
It is designed especially for teaching and p! 1 i 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor, 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


